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THE UNION VOLUNTEERS. 
BY GEORGE BOWERYEM. 


WE arm by thousands strong, 
To battle for the right, 
And this shall be our song, 
As we march into the fight; 
With our country’s banner o’er us, 
And traitor-ranks before us, 
Let Freedom be the chorus - 
Of the Union Volunteers ! 
Now hearken to the cheers 
Of the Union Volunteers ! 
[Chorus of cheering.] 


When the battle rages round, 
And the rolling of the drum, 
And the trembling of the ground, 
Tell usurpers that we come, 
Then the war’s deep-mouthed thunder 
Shall our lightnings cleave asunder, 
And our enemies shall wonder 
At the Union Volunteers } 
Shall wonder at the cheers 
Of the Union Volunteerv ! 


True loyal sons are we 
Of men who fought and died 
To leave their children free, 
Whom dastards now deride ! 
Tremble, traitors! at the beaming 
Of our starry banner gleaming, 
When like a torrent streaming, 
Come the Union Volunteers ! 
Dealing death amid their cheers, 
Come the Union Volunteers ! 


When Union men unite, 
Heart to heart and hand to hand, 
For Freedom’s cause to fight, 

Shall wrong the right withstand ? 
With our country’s banner o’er us, 
And rebels base before us, 

And Liberty the chorus 

Of the Union Volunteers ! 
How terrible the cheers 

Of the Union Volunteers ! 


Where Freedom’s banner waves, 
Over land or over seas, 
It shall not cover slaves ! 
They shall touch it and be free ! 
Tremble, tyrants ! at the flashing 
Of our arms, when onward dashing, 
You shall hear their fetters crashing, 
Broke by Union Volunteers ! 
And your slaves give back the cheers 
Of the Union Volunteers ! 


God of Freedom ! give thy might 
To the spirits of thy sons! 
To their bayonets in fight ! 
To the death within their guns! 
Make their deeds in battle gory 
Burn and brightly shine in glory 
When the world shall read the story 


THE UNION VOLUNTEERS.—BACK AGAIN. 


Of the Union Volunteers! 
And echo back the cheers 
Of the Union Volunteers ! 
—N. Y. Evening Post. 





BACK AGAIN. 


Back again 

Comes the Swallow, twittering at our windows, 
Skimming over meadow, over mere, 

And the meadow speckles o’er with daisies, 
And white lilies spring upon the mere, 

As to woo him, as to deck with beauty, 

Fitting pathway for his dipping breast. 


Back again 
Comes the Bee, with busy vernal humming, 
Through the garden, round the scented lime ; 
And the flowers ope their painted petals, 
And the rose sighs forth her perfumed breath, 
To allure him, wearying with sweet languor, 
Clasped and clinging to her crimson heart. 


Back again 
Comes the Heron to the windy becch-tree ; 
Comes the Song-Thrush to the knotty thorn ; 
Comes the Crake with harsh voice to the brook. 
And the beech puts out her soft green leaflets, 
And the maythorn clothes herself with whiteness, 
And the thick grass rises by the brook. 


Back again 
Come into their old familiar places 
All the wanderers at sweet spring-time’s call ; 
And all nature flushes out her welcome, 
Throbbing in each vein with tremulous joy. 
All—all—all of love—love—love is telling, 
Answering life with life and love with love. 


Back again 
Thou, too, comest to our quiet village, 
Brightest, fairest of the guests of spring-tide ; 
And again thy light foot haunts our pathways, 
And again thy sweet voice thrills our pulses ; 
And our meadows, glades, and woods are dearer 
As thy presence is among them all. 


Back again 
Come, responsive to thy gentle presence, 
All the chafings, longing, and unquicet ; 
All the yearnings of the heart, when fancy, 
Gazing keenly down the winding lanes, 
Seems to see thy dress in distance waving, 
Seems to hear the music of thy voice. 


Back again 
Comes the craving, fearing some chance meet- 


ing ; 

Comes the hoping, dreading some chance greet- 
ing; 

Comes the weary journey o’er the moorland ; 

Comes a watching o’er the walls that hold 
thee ; 

Comes the sad, the heavy, turning homewards, 

’Mid the shadows falling thickly round. 





—Fraser’s Magazine. 
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THE ANTE-NUPTIAL LIE. | 


From Chambers’s Journal. 
THE ANTE-NUPTIAL LIE. 
PART I. 

On the morning of my twenty-third birth- 
day, I awoke early, and with a profound sense 
of happiness and thankfulness. My five 
years of married life, without having been a 
realized dream or sentimental idyl, had en- 
closed the happiest and worthiest period of 
my existence. Tracing the details of it, I 
rejoiced to think my worst difficulties were 
overcome, and that strong affection and deep- 
rooted esteem had changed an anxious course 
of duty into blessedness and fruition. 

My husband, Mr. Anstruther, had yielded 
to my earnest wish to celebrate our wedding 
anniversary in our country home, and had 
granted me just three days snatched from 
the toil of active parliamentary life, to taste 
my holiday ; and I was tasting it slowly, but 
with intense enjoyment, as I stepped out that 
morning upon the dewy lawn, and devoured, 
with my aching London sight, one of the 
loveliest park-landscapes in England. I 
looked in the distance upon low ranges of 
hills, blue in the early misty light, and grant- 
ing, here and there, peeps of the adjacent 
sea, sleeping quietly beneath the rosy amber 
of the eastern sky, and immediately at my 
feet upon flower-gardens planned and culti- 
vated with all the exigence of modern taste, 
and glowing with a hundred dyes. My mind 
recurred involuntarily to the narrow court 
in which my father’s house was situated, and 
to the dreary prospect of brick and mortar, 
of factory chimney and church steeple, which 
for eighteen years had bounded my horizon; 
and if the recollection brought with it the 
old inevitable association, I was able to thank 
God that now no pulse beat quicker, no trai- 
torous thrill responded. 

How strange it seems that fate should come 
upon us with such overwhelming sudden- 
ness, tliat we are not suffered to hear the ap- 
proaching footstep or see the outstretched 
arm, but are struck down instantly by the 
blow which might perhaps have been with- 
stood, had a moment’s warning been granted! 
I went back to the house that morning with 
the most absolute sense of security and hap- 
piness; but on the threshold of the break- 
fast-room I met my husband, and the first 
glance at his face told me something was 
wrong. His face was always grave—it was 
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now stern; his manner was always reserved 
—it was now severe. 

I had approached him naturally with smil- 
ing face and outstretched hand, anticipating 
his congratulations ; but I stood still at once, 
as efficiently arrested as if he had held a 
drawn sword at my breast. 

“That is right,” he said; “‘come no 
nearer!” Then, after a pause, he added, 
‘* You have been up some time ; let us have 
breakfast at once ;” and he opened the door 
of the room for me to enter. I took my 
place, and went through the accustomed 
forms without a word. I saw he wished me 
to eat and drink, and I did so, although the 
effort nearly choked me. Indeed, I was 
thankful for the few minutes’ respite, and 
was striving to command my resources for 
the approaching conflict with all the strength 
of mind I possessed. I was not altogether 
ignorant of what had come upon me; there 
could be between us but that one point of 
disunion, that one cause of reproach; and 
surely, surely, neither God nor man could 
condemn me as without excuse upon that 
score ! 

While I ate he walked deliberately up and 
down the room, making no pretence to eat; 
and as soon as I had finished, he rang the 
bell to have the table cleared, and then sat 
down before it opposite tome. ‘ We have 
friends asked to dinner to-day to celebrate 
the double anniversary of our marriage and 
your birthday—have we not?” he said, 
leaning his arms heavily on the table, and 
gazing steadily into my face. “TI shall not 
meet them. I fear it will be impossible for 
me ever to recognize you as my wife again!” 

I think he expected that the cruel abrupt- 
ness of this announcement would strike me 
swooning, or at least convicted, at his feet; 
but it did not. My heart did for a moment 
seem to stand still, and every drop of blood 
faded from my cheeks, but I did not tremble 
or flinch under his hard scrutiny. I was 
even able to speak. 

“Tell me at once,” I said, “ the meaning 
of this. You are under some delusion, 
What have I done?” 

As I spoke, his face softened; I could 
see, in spite of the iron mould of his physi- 
ognomy, the instinctive hope, the passion- 
ate yearning produced by my manner; it 
was very evanescent, however, for almost 
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before I had gathered courage from the look, 
it was gone, and all the hardness had re- 
turned. - 

“Tam not the man,” he said, “to bring 
a premature or rash accusation especially 
against the woman I have made my wife. I 
accuse you of having deceived me, and here 
is the proof.” 

He opened his pocket-book slowly, and 
took out a letter. I recognized it instantly, 
and my heart sank. I had sufficient self- 
command to repress the cry that rose in- 
stinctiyely to my lips, but no effort could 
keep back the burning glow which dyed face 
and hands like conscious guilt. 

My husband looked at me steadily, and 
his lip curled. “Iwill read the letter,” he 
said. 

The letter began thus: “ You have told 
me again and again that you loved me; were 
those words a lie? You shall not make good 
your Moloch offering, and sacrifice religion 
and virtue, body and soul, youth and happi- 
ness, to your insatiate craving after position 
and wealth. This man is too good to be ca- 
joled. What if I showed him the pledges 
of your love? taught him the reliance that 
is to be placed on your faith? Why should 
you reckon upon my submission to your per- 
jery?” 

The letter ran on to great length, mingling 
vehement reproaches with appeals and prot- 
estations of such unbridled passion, that as 
my husband read them his voice took a tone 
of deeper scorn, and his brow a heavier con- 
traction. 

The letter was addressed to me, on the 
back of the same sheet on which it was writ- 
ten; it was not dated beyond “Tuesday 
evening,” but the postmark unusually legi- 
ble, showed May 19, 1850—just three days 
before we were married. My husband indi- 
cated these facts with the same deliberation 
that had marked his conduct throughout, 
and then he said, ‘‘I found this letter last 
night in your dressing-room after you had 
left it; perhaps I ought not to have read it, 
but it would now be worse than mockery to 
make any excuses for so doing. I have 
nothing more to say until I have listened to 
your explanation. You tell me I am under 
a delusion—it will therefore be necessary 
for you to prove that this letter is a forgery.” 

He leaned back in his chair as he spoke, 
and passed his hand over his forehead with 
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a gesture of weariness; otherwise, he had 
sustained his part in the scene with a cold 
insensibility which seemed unnatural, and 
which filled me with the most dreadful fore- 
boding of failure and misery. I did not mis. 
judge him so far as to suppose for a moment 
that he was as insensible as he appeared, but 
I perceived that his tenacious and inflexible 
nature had been cut to the quick both in its 
intense pride and love, and that though the 
wound bled inwardly—bled mortally, per- 
chance—he would never utter a cry, or even 
allow a pang. 

Alas! alas! he would never forgive me, 
The concealment, the deception, as he would 
call it, which had appeared to me justifiable, 
would seem crime and outrage in his eyes, 
I lowered my head beneath his searching 
gaze, and remained silent. 

“You have nothing to say ? ” he inquired, 
after a vain pause for me to speak. “You 
cannot deny that letter? God is my wit- 
ness,” he said, solemnly, “ that I wish to be 
a merciful judge. I may hold extreme views 
of a girl’s folly, a woman’s weakness: you 
would only be vain and faithless, like your 
sex, ifyou had played with this young man’s 
feelings, and deceived his hopes. Is this 
your explanation ? ” 

It was a very snare of Satan offered for 
my fall—one easy lie, “I deceived him, 
but never you.” And the way of forgive- 
ness was open. I saw he was clinging to 
the hope with a concentrated eagerness it 
was impossible for him entirely to disguise. 
Oh! was it necessary for my punishment 
that the hard task should be made harder 
by that relenting glance ? 

I only hesitated for a moment; the disci- 
pline of the last five years had not left me 
so blind and weak as even in this supreme 
emergency to reject truth for expediency. 
However he might judge me, I must stand 
clear before God and my conscience. 

“No, Malcolm,” I said desperately ; “ the 
truth is rather as it first appeared to you. 
I have been guilty in this matter, but my 
fault is surely one that you will consent to 
pardon; for even were it greater, I think 
our five years of happy union might turn the 
scale in my favor.” 

“Yes,” he said; “you have borne with 
the difficulties of my temper with angelic pa- 
tience, until the passion which induced me 
to marry you, despite of many obstacles, was 
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for you—yesterday, Only tell me I have 
not been your dupe throughout—only,—” 
He broke offabruptly. “I can bearno more 
fencing round the point,” he said, harshly ; 
“one word is enough—did you love this 
youth ?” 

“JT did from childhood, with all my heart 
and soul.” 

“Up to the date of that letter ?” he asked 
quietly, but the muscles worked round the 
clenched lips. 

“ Yes, and beyond it,” I found courage to 
say; but hardly had the words been spoken, 
when I felt I had exceeded the limit of his 
endurance. An involuntary oath escaped 
his lips. 

I saw there was no hope for me in depreca- 
tion and irresolution ; I must speak to the 
point, and decisively. ‘I have a right to 
be heard before I am condemned,” I said, 
“and I claim my right. I confess I loved 
the youth who wrote that letter, but it would 
have been a miracle had it been otherwise. 
You know from what a life you rescued me: 
a prisoner in the dull rooms above my fath- 
er’s bookstore, without a pleasure, a friend, 
a hope in life. You were astonished at my 
proficiency in unusual studies: if at that 
time an active brain had not driven me to 
intellectual labor, I should have gone mad 
in the midst of my austere and desperate 
loneliness. I was scarcely fifteen when 
Duncan Forsyth, a kinsman of my father, 
came to study medicine in our city univer- 
sity, and to live as boarder in our house. I 
say it was inevitable that such a connection 
should in due course ripen into love. He 
was young, gifted, and attractive, but it 
would have needed but half his endowments 
to win my heart then. I was nothing but 
a blind, passionate child, neglected utterly 
till he flattered, caressed, and wooed me. I 
think he loved me with all the faculty of 
love he had, and for a time we were very 
happy. To me it was a delicious dream— 
Have patience with me, Malcolm; I must 
tell all the truth. My dream, at least, was 
brief enough ; I soon awoke to discover, it 
little matters how, that the lover I was can- 
onizing in my imagination, as the type of 
heroic virtue, was unworthy. For awhile, 
I would not believe; when conviction be- 
came inevitable, I clung desperately to the 
forlorn hope of reform. It was in vain; his 
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weakness in comparison with the love I had | 
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vices were too confirmed and tyrannous for 
even my influence—and it was great—to 
overcome. ThenIgavehimup. I thought 
the struggle would kill me, for my foolish 
soul clung to him desperately, but I could 
not mate with drunkenness and dishonor. 
My father, who had approved of our engage- 
ment, and who did not know or believe the 
facts concerning him, upbraided and coerced 
me; Duncan himself, relying on my weak- 
ness, tried all the skill he had to move me, 
till I was nearly frantic in my misery. 

“Tt was just at this crisis that you first 
saw me, visited my father’s bookstore, and 
desired to be made known to me. What 
followed, I need not tell. You told me you 
loved me well enough to marry me, despite 
of social inferiority, if I thought I could love 
you in return—if I had a young girl’s free 
heart to give you. You insisted upon this,- 
Malcolm—I dare not deny it—and I came to 
you with a lie in my right hand! Here lies 
my offence, and God knows, I do not wish to 
palliate it; but before you utterly condemn 
me, consider the temptation. My father for- 
bade Duncan the house, and threatened me 
if I dared to tell you the truth concerning 
him; but I hardly think that would have 
moved me, had I not persuaded myself also 
that I was justified in deceiving you. Had 
I told you I loved Duncan Forsyth, you 
would have given me up, and shut against 
me all the vague but glorious hopes such an 
alliance offered ; but more than all, I knew 
this unworthy love must soon die out, and 
that my deep recognition and reverence for 
your goodness and excellence would end in 
an affection stronger and deeper than the 
weak passion of a girl. Before God, I vowed 
to do my duty; from that hour, I have 
striven, with his help, to keep my vow ; and 
save in that preliminary falsehood, Malcolm, 
I have never wronged you.” 

My husband had recovered his self-com- 
mand while I was speaking, but the last 
phrase seemed to overthrow it again. 
‘‘ Wronged me!” he repeated, and the in- 
tonation quiet as it was, thrilled me like 
physical pain, it was so hard and unrelent- 
ing. ‘I wish to be calm, Ellinor,” he con- 
tinued, “and therefore I will speak briefly. 
You seem to think you have extenuated 
yourself by your confession. To my heart 
and mind, you are condemned past forgive- 
ness. Nay, do not plead or protest,” he 
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said, with a haughty movement of restraint, | vinced me he still adhered to his original 


as I was about to approach him; “it is a 
point for feeling, not casuistry, to decide. 
You understand fully the delusion under 
which I married you. I imagined I took to 
my arms a pure-hearted girl, fresh and in- 
nocent as her seclusion warranted me to 
believe her: instead of that, I find myself 
to have been cajoled by a disappointed wo- 
man, with a heart exhausted by precocious 
passion. You think it excuse sufficient 
that it was your interest to deceive me;' to 
my mind, the fact adds only insult to the 
injury. Ellinor, you have ruined the hap- 
piness of my life. While I have been rest- 
ing on the solace of your love, worshipping 
you for your sweet patience with a temper 
roughened by many causes unknown to your 
inexperience, it has all been the insensibil- 
ity of pre-occupation, or at best a miserable 
calculation of duty. So gross is your sense 
of conjugal faith, that because your treach- 
ery has been only of the heart, you dare to 
say you have never wronged me, and to call 
upon God to approve your virtue because 
the lapse of time and better influences, I 
trust, have enabled you to school a disgrace- 
ful passion, and offer a measure of regard in 
return for the immeasurable devotion I have 
felt for you.” 

He paused in spite of himself, unable to 
proceed, and before he could prevent me, I 
had thrown myself at his feet. It was in 
vain to argue—to fight against his hard 
words; I could only implore. 

“* Malcolm,” I cried, “‘ you cannot believe 
what you say. Your affection has been the 
chief happiness of my happy life ; you could 
not desire, you could not exact from a wife 
a deeper love, more entire and minute, than 
I feel for you. Forgive this one deception, 
Malcolm ; believe me now.” 

I would fain have been eloquent, but sobs 
choked my voice. I was completely over- 
come; and when he forcibly extricated him- 
self from my hold, I fell almost prostrate at 
his fect. He lifted me up coldly, but cour- 
teously, and placed me on the sofa. 

“Pardon me,” he said; ‘this excitement 
is too much for you, and can do no good. 
When you are calmer, we will conclude this 
matter.” 

There was the same cruel decision of tone 
and aspect in his manner which had marked 
it throughout the interview, and which con- 





purpose. I felt my situation’was desperate, 
and that the time for prayers and tears was 
over. Were all my hopes of the future— 
his happiness, too, in which was involved 
my own—to be dashed to pieces against the 
rock of his unjust severity? Was it re- 
quired of me to submit passively to disgrace 
and misery? In amoment, I, too, had taken 
my resolve, and conquered my agitation; I 
rose up nerved and calm, and spoke accord- 
ingly. 

“One word before you leave me,” I said. 
“However this ends between us, you do 
not, I suppose, desire to inflict upon me un- 
necessary shame and exposure? I request 
you, as a personal favor—it may be the last 
I shall ever ask—to postpone your decision 
till to-morrow, and help me to-day to enter- 
tain our friends as much as possible in the 
accustomed manner. Do you hesitate, Mal- 
colm ? ” 

His face flushed; some impulse seemed 
to incline him to refuse, but he checked it. 
‘* It shall be as you desire,” he said, coldly; 
and left me alone—alone with the convic- 
tion of a blasted life ! 

For a few moments, with my hands 
clasped over my eyes, to shut out the re- 
dundant sunshine, I sat trying to realize 
my position. Granting that the threatened 
separation was effected with a so-called due 
regard to my honor and future relations with 
society, all that I valued and cared for in 
life would be irremediably destroyed. What 
honor remains to the wife repudiated by an 
honorable husband? What chance of hap- 
piness for her when at the same time he is 
the centre of her affection, of all her worldly 
ambition and hope? Doubtless, I was tol- 
erant to my own transgression, but I alone 
knew the force of the temptation. I alone 
knew—what, alas! I felt my husband would 
never believe—how near extinction was the 
old love smouldering beneath its own con- 
tempt, and how strong the gratitude and 
esteem he had already excited. Oh, could 
I but convince him of my love for him! I 
rose up and paced the room. I felt he 
judged me harshly, was severe even to 
cruelty ; but then I knew the innate inflexi- 
bility of his temper, and his rigorous sense 
of truth and duty. I knew how love, pride, 
and self-esteem had been all alike wounded, 
and I pitied him even in the extremity of 
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my misery almost more than I pitied myself. 
Still, I would not accept my ruin at his re- 
lentless hands; I was a true wife, and would 
not submit to the position of a false one. I 
had avowed to love and honor him till death 
parted us, and nothing but compulsion 
should make me abandon my post. 

I scarcely know how I got through that 
day; but the necessity for self-command 
was so stringent, that I could not but meet 
it. Fortunately, our guests were only a few 
country neighbors, for it was in the height 
of the London season, and I in some measure 
supported myself by the belief that their un- 
suspicious cordiality was not likely to make 
any discoveries. Mr. Anstruther’s hospi- 
tality was always splendid, and his deport- 
ment as host peculiarly gracious and invit- 
ing, and if there was any difference on this 
occasion, it would be impalpable to all but 
a very keen observer. I perceived, indeed, 
a change in the aspect of the countenance 
I had long studied so closely, and beyond 
that, the intonation of his voice when ad- 
dressing me fell hard and constrained upon 
my shrinking ear. It was over at last; and 
I saw our last guest depart smiling and 
congratulatory with the consolation at least 
left me that I had acted my part success- 
fully. 

The next day, the trial was renewed. Mr. 
Anstruther wrote me a few words, saying it 
was his intention to return to his parliamen- 
tary duties that day, and that he deemed it 
advisable I should remain in the country. 
His final determination and all accessory ar- 
rangements should be made known to me 
through the family lawyer, which would 
spare the pain of a second interview. 
“Cruel!” I said to myself, crushing the 
letter in my nervous hand, and for a moment 
a passionate feeling rose in my heart that I 
would suffer things to take their hard course, 
and leave duty and effort unattempted. It 
was but a brief paroxysm ; for at the same 
instant I saw a tiny, white-robed figure flit- 
ting across the lawn towards my open win- 
dow, and the sweet, shrill voice of our little 
daughter crying aloud, “ Mamma, mamma, 
may I come in?” I stepped out and met 
her; stooped down and kissed the eager, 
upturned face; and with that quiet kiss I 
renewed my vow, and strengthened it with 
a prayer. 
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“My darling,” I said, “go into papa’s 
study, and tell him mamma is coming to 
speak to him, if he is not busy.” She ran 
away on her errand, and I followed at once; 
I did not mean to be refused. It was well I 
did so, for he had already risen, as if to 
leave the room, and had taken the child in 
his arms, to carry her away with him. As 
I entered, his face flushed with a mixed ex- 
pression of anger and pain; but he was 
soon calm again, sent away our little girl, 
and then placed me achair. “There is no 
occasion for me to sit,” I said, with a voice 
as steady as concentrated resolution could 
make it; “I shall not need to detain you 
long. I come to say, Malcolm, that I am 
quite willing to obey you so far as to remain 
here while you return to London, but that I 
must positively refuse to have any interview 
with your lawyer.” 

“You refuse ! ” 

*“‘T do refuse, and that finally,” I pursued, 
‘for it would answer no end. I could only 
tell him what I come now to tell you, that 
no power save physical coercion shall sepa- 
rate me from you. I know it is in vain to 
extenuate my fault in your eyes, but it is at 
least one on which no legal proceedings can 
be raised: you carnot divorce your wife be- 
cause she told you an ante-nuptial lie. It 
remains to you to abandon or malign her, 
but I will be accessory to no mutual arrange- 
ment. My duty is by your side while life 
lasts, whether in weal or woe, and I will hold 
my post. That is, henceforth I will consider 
this our home, and will remain here, unless 
driven from it. Iam now, as before, your 
true wife in heart and soul, as in word and 
deed ; as anxious to fulfil my sweet duty to 
you, with no hope in life so strong as your 
forgiveness.” 

I had said my say, and was going, for I 
dared not trust myself longer, dared not 
even look into my husband’s face to read 
the effect of my words, but he arrested me 
with a peremptory motion. 

‘Am I to understand, Ellinor, that you 
mean to defy my determined purpose ; and 
in spite of alienation and contempt, to in- 
sist upon the shelter of my roof, or rather 
to exile me froma place which would be 
intolerable under such circumstances? Do 
not be afraid, if you will consent to a formal 
separation, that the terms of it shall fail in 











all possible delicacy and liberality, but I 
cannot live with the wife who has cheated 
me of her first kiss.” 

“IT am resolved,” I answered. “I am 
able to sayno more. I think I see my duty 
plain, and I mean to strive to do it. You 
must follow your own will; it will be for me 
to endure.” 

He paced the room in strong excitement. 

“T cannot bear it,” he said ; ‘‘ it would eat 
my life out! You shall have our child, El- 
linor, if she is the motive of this strange, un- 
womanly resolution: far be it from me to 
torture the heart of the mother! She shall 
be yours unreservedly, and her interests 
shall never suffer one whit. You know how 
I love that little creature; there was but 
one thing dearer: judge, then, by this of 
my intense desire to sever the connection 
between us.” 

Cruel! unmerciful!” I exclaimed with 
an impulse of bitterness I could not resist, 
but I stopped as soon as the words had es- 
caped me: to upbraid, was no part of my 
purpose. 

Jt is in vain,” I said, ‘to think to move 
me by any words, however hard. I have 
nothing more to say. Let me go, Mal- 
colm ;” and I turned and fled from the room, 


PART II. 


THEN began as hard a struggle as any 
woman could have been-called upon to en- 
dure. My husband went up to town that 
same day, and Parliament sat late that year. 
During all that time, he never wrote to me, 
nor, save from a casual notice of him in 
the papers, did I know any thing of his 
movements. The intolerable suspense and 
misery of such a separation may be con- 
ceived. My love for him, indeed, was no 
mere dutiful regard, but of that profound 
yet passionate nature which men of his stern 
and reticent character seem calculated, by 
a strange contrariety, to excite. Add to 
this, that I knew myself to be exposed to 
the pitying wonder and suspicion of the 
world at large. 

’ Mr. Anstruther’s character stood above 
imputation, but I at the best was but a suc- 
cessful parvenue, and had at length no doubt 
stumbled into some atrocious fault beyond 
even his infatuation to overlook. The very 
servants of the household whispered and 
marvelled about me; it was inevitable that 
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they should do so, but all this added bitter- 
ness to anguish. 

Worst of all, there was a wistful look in 
Florry’s childish eyes, and a pathos in her 
voice as she pressed against my side, to 
stroke my cheek, and say: “ Poor mamma!” 
which almost broke my heart with mingled 
grief and shame. She, too, had learned in 
her nursery that her mother had become an 
object of compassion. 

It was the deep sense of pain and humil- 
iation which my child’s pity excited, which 
aroused me to make some attempt to relieve 
my position. I sat down, and wrote to my 
husband. I wrote quietly and temperately, 
though there was almost the delirium of 
despair in my heart. I had proved that an 
appeal to his feelings would be in vain, and 
I therefore directed my arguments to his 
justice. 

I represented to him briefly that his pro- 
longed neglect and desertion would soon 
irretrievably place me in the eyes of the 
world in the position of a guilty wife, and 
that for my own sake, but still more for the 
sake of our daughter, I protested against 
such injustice. I told him he was blighting 
two lives, and entreated him, if furgiveness 
was still impossible, at least to keep up the 
semblance of respect. I proposed to join 
him in London immediately, or to remain 
where I was, on condition of his returning 
home as soon as Parliament was prorogued. 

I waited with unspeakable impatience for 
a reply to this letter, and the next post 
brought it. How I blessed my husband’s 
clemency for this relief! My trembling 
hands could scarcely break the seal; the 
consideration of the sad difference between 
the past and present seemed to overwhelm 
me—it was not thus I had been accustomed 
to open my husband’s letters, feeling like a 
criminal condemned to read his own warrant 
of condemnation. 

The letter was brief, and ran thus :— 

‘As the late events between us have been 
the subject of my intense and incessant de- 
liberation since we parted, I am able, Elli- 
nor, to reply to your letter at once. I con- 
sent to return and attempt the life of hollow 
deception you demand, under the expecta- 
tion that you will soon become convinced of 
its impracticability, and will then, I con- 
clude, be willing to consent to the formal 
separation which it is still my wish and pur- 
pose to effect.” 
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“Never! ” I said, crushing the hard let- 
ter between my hands, and then my passion, 
long suppressed, burst forth, and throwing 
myself on my knees by my bedside, I wept 
and groaned in agony of soul. Oh! I had 
hoped till then—hoped that time might have 
softened him, that the past might have plead- 
ed with him for the absolution of that one 
transgression. Had my sin been indeed so 
great that the punishment was so intoler- 
able? And then I thought it all over again, 
as I had done a thousand times before in 
that dreary interval, weighing my tempta- 
tions against my offence, and trying to place 
myself in my husband’s position. I did not 
wish to justify it: it was a gross deception, 
a deliberate falseness; but then I was will- 
ing to prostrate myself in the dust, both be- 
fore God and my husband, and to beg for- 
giveness in the lowest terms of humiliation 
and penitence. But the pardon granted me 
by the Divine, was steadily refused by the 
human, judge—against his hard impenetra- 
bility I might dash my bleeding heart in 
vain. What should I do? What should I 
do? Which was the path of duty? And 
frail and passionate as I was, how could I 
hold on in such a rugged way? Had I not 
better succumb ?—suffer myself to be put 
away, as he desired, and close the door of 
hope on what was left of life? My child— 
he said he would give me up my child. Then 
resolution arose renewed. For that child’s 
sake, I would not yield. I could not endure 
the thought of separating her from such a 
father’s love, care, and protection, and of 
chastening with sorrow and humiliation her 
opening girlhood. No; with God’s help, 
she should yet honor and revere her mother. 
However my husband judged me, that one 
fault had not cut me off from all moral effort 
hereafter. Iwould not be vanquished by it. 
I would, as I had said, keep my post as wife, 
insist, if need be, on external forms, and 
leave no means untried of patience, meek- 
ness, and womanly art, to melt dov n the iron 
barrier between us. 

I should weary the reader if I detailed all 
the minute plans I formed, but at last I rose 
up from the prayers by which ‘I strove to 
strengthen and sanctify my purpose with a 
firm heart and new-born hope of success, 
That evening, I sent for Florry to keep me 
company in the drawing-room; I told her 
her favorite stories, played her her favorite 





tunes, and joined with her in singing a sim- 
ple evening hymn, which was her supreme 
delight. Then I took her up to the nursery 
myself, and bade her good-night with as 
much of the serene feeling of old as perhaps 
I could ever hope to know again. . 

I also, holding my husband’s letter in my 
hand, told the assembled servants I expected 
their master home to-morrow, and gave the 
necessary orders in such a natural and col- 
lected manner as must have gone far to dis- 
arm their suspicions. Then the long night 
—then the expected day. I knew the hour 
when he must necessarily arrive, and, taking 
Florry with me, I went to a certain part of 
the grounds which commanded a view of 
the public road. I was externally calm; the 
morning’s discipline had made me that, but 
the subdued excitement wasintense. Florry 
ran and chattered by my side as children 
do, little guessing, poor innocents, the cruel 
strain they often make on their mothers’ pa- 
tience. It chanced, as sometimes happens, 
that the very intensity of our anxiety caused 
us to miss our object; the train was evi- 
dently behind time, and our attention, so 
long kept at full stretch, began to slacken, 
so that when Florry, who had wandered to 
some little distance from me, espied the car- 
riage, it was so near the park-gates, that 
there was no chance of our reaching the 
house before it. I was vexed at my purpose 
being thus partially defeated, and, taking 
the child’s hand, hurried back by the short- 
est route. 

Mr. Anstruther was waiting us in the ac- 
customedroom. Still holding Florry’s hand, 
I went in to face the dreaded meeting. The 
first glance at his face nearly overcame me, 
he looked so worn and harassed: true, that 
might have been from parliamentary hours 
and hard committee-work, but it is a plea a 
woman’s heart can rarely withstand. Florry 
ran into his arms, talking eagerly of how glad 
we were to see him, and how dull poor 
mamma had been without him, and the mo- 
mentary diversion gave me time to rally my 
failing calmness. ‘“ We are very glad you 
are come home, Malcolm,” I said, at last, 
approaching him, and laying my hand on 
his. “Are you verytired? Donot trouble 
to dress before dinner to-day.” 

Perhaps my self-possession was overdone, 
so difficult is it in euch cases to keep the 
golden mean; for I saw the unusual color 
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mount even to his forehead, and he replied 
in a hurried voice, as he ‘slightly returned 
the pressure of my hand: “I could scarcely 
sit down to table in this state—I shall not 
keep you waiting long ;” and with Florry in 
his arms—J could see how he tightened his 
embrace of the child—he left the room. 

I did not sit down and weep, although I 
was sick at heart. I had imagined it would 
be something like this, and had fortified my- 
self to endure it. I sat there thinking, till 
Iheard him come down-stairs, and then I 
went into the drawing-room. Immediately 
on my entrance dinner was announced, and 
he offered his arm to lead me to the room, 
just as he had always been accustomed to do 
when we were alone. There was no hesita- 
tion, no perceptible difference in his man- 
ner; I saw he had made up his mind to do 
it. During dinner, we talked but little, but 
even in days of old he had been wont to be 
absent and taciturn. Florry came in with the 
dessert, and her sweet prattle was felt to be a 
gracious relief by both. I soon rose and took 
her away with me, keeping her with me, and 
amusing her with talk and music until her 
bedtime. My husband joined me at the 
usual time, and though he did not voluntar- 
ily converse, he replied to any thing I said 
without apparent constraint. Before the 
servants, his manners were scrupulously as 
of old; indeed, so undemonstrative was his 
natural character, that it required no very 
great effort for him to appear the same. I 
indeed felt a radical difference, which cut me 
to the heart: the hard tone, the averted or 
chilly glance convinced me of the reality of our 
altered relations. Could I live such a life as 
this P—so near, yet so far off. Ihad a vague 
perception that every day we spent like this 
would make the separation more complete 
and fatal. Had I not better make one last 
attempt, before I was chilled into silence and 
fear of him? Perhaps he resented the dig- 
nified and all but peremptory tone I had as- 
sumed in my letter, and was still to be moved 
by entreaty and penitence. Acting on the 
vague hope, I put down the work on which 
I had tried to engage myself, and went up to 
the sofa on which he was lying. 

‘“ Malcolm,” I said, leaning over the head 
of it, partly to sustain my trembling limbs, 
partly to:secare a position of advantage, * is 
this the way we are to live together? Ican- 
not resign myself to it without a word, with- 





out knowing better what are your feelings 
towards me. Am Ito believe you will never 
forgive me? Do you hate me?” 

He rose impatiently from his recumbent 
attitude, so as to be able to look into my 
face. ‘ What do you mean by forgiveness, 
Ellinor?” was his answer—‘ the old love 
and esteem restored? Your own sense must 
convince you you ask an impossibility—a 
broken mirror can’t be pieced again. Don’t 
let us rake up the miserable ashes of our 
feud. Iam here at your desire, willing to 
maintain yaur credit in the eyes of society. 
I have yielded so far out of regard for our 
little girl, of a solemn consideration of my 
own marriage-vows, and your exemplary 
performance of a wife’s external duty. Do 
your duty now, Ellinor, and obey me when I 
charge you not to urge me on this topic 
again ; it is unwise.” 

“This night shall be the last time,” I 
said; ‘so suffer me to ask you one more 
question. Do you doubt my assurances of 
affection for yourself? Can you believe, in 
the face of the evidence of all our married 
life, that, however I deceived you in the be- 
ginning, I did not soon bring to a wife’s 
duty a wife’s entire and passionate devo- 
tion ? ” 

*‘ Ellinor,” he exclaimed with sudden ex- 
citement, “you are mad to torment me 
thus! You compel me to say what had bet- 
ter remain unsaid. Irepudiate your boasted 
love, which you parade as if it were the tri- 
umph of virtue. Had it been mine, as I be- 
lieved and you swore it was before God, it 
should have been the crown and glory of my 
life ; as it is, I care nothing for a sentiment 
provoked by habit, and cherished as a point 
of calculated duty. One word more: you 
think me cruelly intolerant, but I must fol- 
low the bent of my nature. Some lies I 
could forgive—or even, perhaps, some grosser 
sins—but yours cheated me into an irrevo- 
cable act, and defrauded me of the best and 
strongest feelings of my nature. Do I hate 
you? No, I cannot hate Florry’s mother 
and my own intimate and cherished com- 
panion; but I hate myself for having been 
befooled so grossly, and almost loathe the 
wealth and its accessories for which you 
perjured your soul.” 

I was silent, but it was by a powerful ef- 
fort. I could scarcely restrain myself, with 
all my power of self-control, from saying, 
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“Now that I understand you fully, let us 


part; I could not brook the mockery of in- | often availed with him for good. I cannot 


‘describe the intensity of my misery at this 


tercourse.” But the thought of Florry 
closed my struggling lips. ‘ For her sake, 
for her sake,” I repeated to myself. ‘“ The 
last hope, the last, the last chance of hap- 
piness is gone, but duty remains,” I looked 
up at my husband, deadly pale, I knew, but 
calm. “Are you resolved,” I asked, “ to 
separate from me eventually? I claim it 
from your honor to answer me that question 
now.” 

“T care little,” he said bitterly. “The 
sharpness of the sting must abate some day, 
and we shall become indifferent, like our 
neighbors ; meanwhile, the effort may be 
salutary. No,” he added haughtily, as he 
perceived I was not satisfied with the reply, 
“T am willing to pledge my word that I will 
never force you into a separation on this ac- 
count. So long as you think proper to claim 
my protection, it is yours, only we must avoid 
such scenes as these ; ” and so the case stood 
between us. 


From that time, my life became a hard 
monotony. To all appearance, there was no 
change in our relations ; we went the same 
round in social life as of old, and, as I 
have said before, my husband’s natural char- 
acter gave little scope for self-betrayal. Oc- 
casionally, some outside comments reached 
us, but they were generally expressive of the 
belief that Mr. Anstruther’s temper was be- 
coming more morose than ever, and of pity 
for the poor wife who was allied to it. He 
certainly did become more irritable and ex- 
acting. I could see daily the bitter effects 
that his disappointment in my sincerity pro- 
duced, how his fine nature was growing 
warped and soured. It was not so much 
towards myself that these effects were mani- 
fested—he kept too rigid a control over our 
relations ; but it grieved me to notice it in his 
_ impatience with his inferiors, and even with 
our little tender Florry, and in his cynical 
and cruel judgment of the world at large. 
He had always been very much absorbed in 
political affairs, and ambitious for distinc- 
tion, but now he seemed to throw heart and 
soul without reserve into the arena, and to 
struggle for the stakes with the eagerness of 
a gambler. There had ceased to be any 
communion between us. In past days, hopes 
and schemes had been discussed with me, 
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and I was proud to believe my influence had 


time. Not to speak of alienation and mis- 
trust in the midst of daily intercourse, which 
alone contains almost the bitterness of death, 
I saw myself the cause of deterioration in 
one dearer to me than life, and He who 
meted my punishment to my offence knows 
that no heavier cross could have been laid 
upon me. Once or twice, lagain attempted 
expostulation, but I soon learned to desist ; 
it was of no avail, but to provoke some hard 
reply, which would otherwise have remained 
unspoken. Then [ turned to my daughter : 
it was for her sake I endured this life, this 
daily martyrdom, and I would not miss my 
reward. I devoted myself to her education, 
so far as my numerous avocations allowed, 
for I was scrupulous in the performance of 
all the duties of my station, and in any which 
my husband would suffer me still to perform 
for him. I strove with intense anxiety to 
make her attractive to her father, and to 
cultivate her affection and esteem for him. 
That he loved her passionately, I knew, but, 
as was his wont, he manifested the feeling 
but little; perhaps in this case he was 
checked by her inevitable preference for her 
mother, or by the difficulty of ever having 
her to himself. To me she was the one sol- 
ace and spur of existence, and life began to 
brighten when, resigned to suffer myself, 1 
dreamed and planned her future. 

Thus, more than a year passed on mo- 
notonously ; fruitlessly, so far as I could see, 
for my husband was as far off from me as 
ever. Sometimes, indeed, I hoped I had ex- 
torted some portion of respect from him by 
the sustained performance of my routine of 
duty, but his heart seemed turned to stone. 

At last the gloomy depth was stirred. O 
God! I had prayed for the movement of the 
healing angel’s wing, not for a stroke of 
judgment ! 

One evening during the session, I was 
sitting up awaiting his return from the 
House. I was not accustomed to do so, but 
on this occasion, I was deeply interested in 
the result of the night’s debate, and added 
to that, I was uneasy about Florry, who had 
been slightly ailing all day, and seemed in- 
creasingly restless as the evening advanced. 
When he came in, he looked surprised to 





see me up, for it was already nearly three 
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o’clock in the morning, and I could see that 
he seemed wearied and annoyed. 

“You are anxious, I suppose,” he said, 
“for the newsI bring. Well, the ministers 
are thrown out.” 

I knew he, and, indeed, the country in 
general, had been quite unprepared for such 
a result, and that personally it was a severe 
mortification to him. As I involuntarily 
looked at him with an expression of earnest 
concern I hardly ventured to express, I saw 
his face soften. Perhaps in that moment of 
vexation, he yearned for the sympathy of 
old. Should I dare to risk another appeal? 

“ Malcolm,” I said; but at the now un- 
familiar name, his brow clouded again, and 
I finished my speech with some measured 
expressions of regret. I knew I should 
damage my cause if I were to attempt to 
press into my service a momentary weakness 
he was ashamed to feel. I could not, how- 
ever, command my feelings sufficiently to 
speak of Florry, and after leaving him, I 
flew up-stairs to my child’s room, and put- 
ting down my candle, sunk on my knees by 
her bedside. Oh, how my heart ached! I 
felt this life was killing me, and that one of 
my moments of abandonment was come. 
Before, however, I gave full vent to my 
tears, I paused midway, as it were, to look 
at Florry, and that look dried them up. I 
felt my cheek blanch, my eyes start; I felt 
—who has not felt it —a premonitory hor- 
ror chill my blood. I had left her pale and 
restless an hour before, now her face was 
tinged with a crimson heat, her lips dry and 
parted, and she was moaning heavily. I 
touched her burning hand, her burning brow, 
and the shadow of that awful calamity seemed 
to fall before me. Idid not moan, I did not 
even appeal; despair straitened my heart. 

Mr. Anstruther I knew was still up. I 
went down stairs with a strange quietness, 
and re-entered the room. 

** I do not wish to alarm you,” I said, and 
my own voice had a strange sound to me, 
“but Florry is not well. She has been ail- 
ing all day, but her appearance now fright- 
ens me. Will you send some one for a phy- 
sician at once ?” 

I waited for no reply, but went back to 
the room. The fire in the grate was laid, 
but not lighted; I kindled it. I changed 
my evening dress for a morning-gown, doing 
all mechanically, as if under a spell I could 
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not resist. Then I sat down by the bedside 
to watch my child and await the doctor. I 
seemed to hold all my faculties in suspense ; 
no tear must blind my eye, no tremor un- 
nerve my hand, until this agony had reached 
its crisis: then let life and hope go out to- 
gether. 

My husband and the doctor came in after 
what seemed to me an intolerable interval, 
but at first I only saw but one. Who knows 
not in such cases how the very soul seems 
hanging on the physician’s first glance, drink- 
ing life or death from it? I drank death. 
The steady, professional gaze did not deceive 
me, but the stroke was beyond my taxed 
endurance, and I fell senseless on the floor. 

Thank God, it was but a brief weakness. 
For the few days that that sweet life was 
left to me, I held my post unconscious of fa- 
tigue, enabled to comfort and sustain, and 
even smile upon my darling through her 
brief struggle with death. God bowed my 
stubborn heart, and strengthened me with 
the might of submission. I seemed, in the 
strong light of this fiery trial, to see the past 
more clearly, to acknowledge that I had not 
humbled myself sufficiently under the chas- 
tisement of my own sin. 

It was midnight when she died. I was 
holding her in my arms, hushed and grief- 
stricken, when I saw that unspeakable change 
pass over the sweet face which tells the sink- 
ing heart the awful hour is come. Her la- 
boring breath fluttered on my cheek, the 
look of love that still lingered in the glazing 
eyes fixed upon my face died out, and I was 
childless, 

My husband was standing at the foot of 
the bed, watching the scene with an agony 
all the keener that he suffered no expression 
of it to escape, but as the last faint struggle 
ceased, and the baby-head fell prone upon 
my breast, I saw the strong frame quiver, 
and drops of perspiration start upon his fore- 
head. 

“God forgive me,” he said in a stifled 
whisper, “for every harsh word spoken to 
that angel child!” Then as his eyes fell, as 
if involuntarily, upon me, the expression of 
stern anguish softened for a moment to one of 
pitying tenderness. ‘ Poor Ellinor !—poor 
mother!” he added, “ you think me a hard 
man, but God is my witness, I would have 
saved you that little life at the cost of my 
own,” 
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‘It would have been but a cruel compro- 
mise,” I answered; “and yet—O my dar- 
ling, how I have loved you!” 

My husband had turned away a moment, 
as if to pace the room, but at the sound of 
my cry of irrepressible anguish, he came 
back hastily to the bedside, and bending 
over me, tried to separate me gently from 
the dead child in my arms. 

As I felt the touch of his hand, his breath 
upon my cheek, caressing, warm as of old, 
it recalled, even in that moment of supreme 
bereavement, the passionate yearning of 
my heart, and yielding to the uncontrollable 
impulse, I threw my arms around his neck. 

“Only give me back what is in your 
power,” I cried—* give me back your love 
and trust—our old happiness, Malcolm, and 
even the death of our child will not seem 
too hard a sacrifice ! ” 

There was a moment’s breathless pause, 








then he raised me in his arms, and strained 
me to his heart in a close, vehement embrace. 

“God forgive me,” he said, “ for what 
have made you suffer! If your love has 
survived my long intolerance, I may well 
trust you, Ellinor. If I have the power left 
to comfort you, be to me again all, and more 
than all that I remember in the sweet past. 
A hundred times during the last few melan- 
choly days have I been on the point of con- 


\fessing my injustice, and entreating your 


forgiveness ; only it seemed to me a mean 
thing to take advantage of the softness of 
sorrow. Life is not bearable without you, 
Ellinor: only satisfy me once more that I 
have not worn out your heart—that it is not 
magnanimity, but love.” 

I did satisfy him. We began henceforth 
a new life, chastened, indeed, by the shadow 





of a little grave, but a life, I trust, humbler 
and more blessed than the old past had 
been. 





Any improvement in the manufacture of iron, 
whereby its quality may be enhanced or its price 
diminished, is now of more than ordinary value 
to this country. The most recent practical ad- 
vance of this sort consists in the easy conversion 
of impure cast iron into good malleable wrought 
iron, by adding carbonate of soda to it in a fused 
state. The reason of the inferiority of crude 

ig to wrought iron consists chiefly in the impur- 
ities (silicum, sulphur, phosphorus, carbon, etc.) 
which the former contains. When the iron con- 
taining these is melted for some time with car- 
bonate of soda, the latter dissolves nearly all the 
extraneous matter away, and leaves the metal in 
a state of comparative purity. A lump of com- 
mon pig iron, very impure and nearly as_ brittle 
as glass, was treated in this manner. After re- 
moval from the crucible, and hammering at a 
red heat to remove the adhering slag, it was of 
such excellent quality that it could be drawn 
into rods and forged either hot or cold, whilst 
the granular fracture of the cast iron was re- 
placed by a fibrous structure. ‘The iron likewise 
resisted the action of acids better than the ordi- 
nary malleable metal, and in other respects 
acted as if it were of extreme purity. There 
are practical difficulties in the way of treating 
large bulks of cast iron in this way, owing to 
the length of time likely to be occupied in the 
conversion of a mass of any considerable thick- 
ness, and the infusible nature of the resulting 
metal; but for small castings the process is 








them great toughness in a very short time, and 
rendering them not liable to fracture. The 
amount of carbonate of soda used is stated to 
be inconsiderable.—London Review. 





EXPERIMENTS ON THE INFLUENCE OF AIR 
IN PROMOTING THE 80-CALLED SPONTANEOUS 
GENERATION.—Every one is acquainted with 
some curious experiments that were made some 
time ago by Loewel, showing that supersat- 
urated solutions of different salts crystallize 
immediately the air is let in upon them; but 
not so if the air be previously filtered through 
asbestos, or be calcined before it comes in con- 
tact with the saline solution. M. Terreil has 
just made known to the Academy of Sciences at 
Paris the result of some experiments similar to 
those of Loewel; but instead of water super- 
saturated with some salt, he used some organic 
liquid, such as urine, which is extremely favor- 
able to the production of those myriads of micro- 
scopic beings that are always found to be present 
in liquids containing organic matter undergoing 
decomposition. Now ihe author has shown that 
when the air that covers such a liquid has been 
filtered through cotton or asbestos, or has been 
calcined before it is allowed to lie upon the 
liquid, no microscopic animals or vegetables are 
developed, even when the experiment lasts for 
months together. On the contrary, if air in its 
natural state be allowed to come in contact with 
the liquid, the latter is very soon covered with 





perfect, the action of the soda imparting to 


mildew, or other inferior fungi—LZondon Review. 
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From Blackwood's Magazine. 
THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES.* 
A NEW SONG. 
Have you heard of this question the doctors 


among, 
Whether all living things from a Monad have 


sprung ? 
This has lately been said, and it now shall be 
sung, 
Which nobody can deny. 


Not one or two ages sufficed for the feat, 
It required a few millions the change to com- 
plete ; 
But now the thing’s done, and it looks rather 
neat, 
4 Which nobody can deny. 


The original Monad, our great-great-grandsire, 

To little or nothing at first did aspire ; 

But at last to have offspring it took a desire, 
Which nobody can deny. 


This Monad becoming a father or mother, 

By budding or bursting, produced such another ; 

And shortly tliere followed a sister or brother, 
Which nobody can deny. 


But Monad no longer designates them well— 

They’re a cluster of molecules now, or a cell ; 

But which of the two, doctors only can tell, 
Which nobody can deny. 


These beings, increasing, grew buoyant with 


life, 
And each to itself was both husband and wife ; 


And at first, strange to say, the two lived with- 
out strife, 
Which nobody can deny. 


But such crowding together soon troublesome 


grew, 
And they thought a division of labor would do ; 
So their sexual system was parted in two, 
Which nobody can deny. - 


Thus Plato supposes that, severed by fate, 
Human halves run about, each in search of its 


mate, 
Never pleased till they gain their original state, 
Which nobody can deny. 


Excrescences fast were now trying to shoot ; 
Some put out a feeler, some put out a foot ; 
Some set up a mouth, and some struck down a 
root, 
Which nobody can deny. 


Some, wishing to walk, manufactured a limb ; 
Some rigged out a fin, with a purpose to swim ; 
Some opened an eye, some remained dark and 
dim, 

Which nobody can deny. 
See, hydras and sponges and star-fishes breed, 
And flies, fleas, and lobsters in order succeed, 
While ichthyosauruses follow the lead, 

Which nobody can deny. 


* The Origin of Species, by means of Natural 
Selection. By Charles Darwin, M.A. 1859. 

The Temple of Nature ; or, the Origin of Society. 
A Poem. By Erasmus Darwin, M.D. 1803. 
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From reptiles and fishes to birds we ascend, 
And quadrupeds next their dimensions extend, 
Till we oy up to monkeys and men—where we 
en 
: Which nobody can deny. 


Some creatures are bulky, some creatures are 
small, 
As nature sends food for the few or for all; 
And the weakest, we know, ever go to the wall, 
Which nobody can deny. 


A deer with a neck that is longer by half 

Than the rest of its family’s (try not to laugh), 

By stretching and stretching, becomes a Giraffe, 
Which nobody can deny. 


A very tall pig, with a very long nose, 

Sends forth a proboscis quite down to his toes ; 

And he then by the name of an Elephant goes, 
Which nobody can deny. 


The four-footed beast that we now call a Whale, 
Held his hind-legs so close that they grew to a 
tail, 
Which he uses for threshing the sea like a flail, 
Which nobody can deny. 


Pouters, tumblers, and fantails are from the 
same source ; 
The racer and hack may be traced to one 


orse : 
So Men were developed from Monkeys, of 
course, 
Which nobody can deny. 


An Ape with a pliable thumb and big brain, 
When the gift of the gab he had managed to 
ain, 
As a Lord of Creation established his reign, 
Which nobody can deny. 


But I’m sadly afraid, if we do not take care, 
A relapse to low life may our prospects impair ; 
So of beastly propensitics let us beware, 

Which nobody can deny. 


Their lofty position our children may lose, 
And, reduced to all-fours, must then narrow 
their views ; 
Which would wholly unfit them for filling our 
shoes, 
Which nobody can deny. 


Their vertebra next might be taken away, 
When they’d sink to a shell-fish, or spider, some 
day, 
Or the pitiful part of a polypus play, 
Which nobody can deny. 


Thus losing humanity’s nature and name, 
And descending through varying stages of 
shame, 
They’d return to the Monad, from which we 
all came, 
Which nobody can deny. 


[The foregoing lyric may be better understood 
by a few condensed extracts from the two works 
which have suggested it. We venture to think 





that the similarity of opiniors exhibited in those 
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works is not accidental, but is an example of 
the recurrence of a family type. 


From the “ Origin of Species.” 


“Tt has been asked by the opponents of such 
views as I hold, how, for instance, a tand carniv- 
orous animal could have been converted into 
one with aquatic habits? I think such difficul- 
ties have very little weight. Look at the family 
of squirrels. I can see no difficulty, more es- 
pecially under changing conditions of life, in 
the continued preservation of individuals, with 
fuller and fuller flank-membranes, each modifi- 
cation being useful, each being posers. un- 
til, by the accumulated effects of this process of 
natural selection, a perfect so-called flying squir- 
rel was produced. It is conceivable that flying- 
fish, which now glide far through the air, slightly 
rising and turning by the aid of their fluttering 
fins, might have been modified into perfectly 
winged animals. In North America the black 
bear was seen by Hearne swimming for hours 
with widely open mouth, thus catching, like a 
whale, insects in the water. Even in so extreme 
a case as this, if the supply of insects were con- 
stant, and if better adapted competitors did not 
already exist in the country, I can see no diffi- 
culty in a race of bears being rendered, by nat- 
ural selection, more and more aquatic in their 
structure and habits, with larger and larger 
mouths, till a creature was produced as mon- 
strous as a whale.” 

“If we must compare the eye to an optical 
instrument, we ought, in imagination, to take a 
thick layer of transparent tissue, with a nerve 
sensitive to light beneath, and then suppose 
every part of this layer to be continually chang- 
ing slowly in density, so as to separate into lay- 
ers of different densities and thicknesses, placed 
at different distances from each other, and with 
the surfaces of each layer slowly changing in 
form. Let this process go on for millions on 
millions of years, and during each year on mil- 
lions of individuals of many kinds, and may we 
not believe that a living optical instrument 
might thus be formed, as superior to one of 
glass as the works of the Creator are to those of 
man ?”’ - 

“T belicve that animals have descended from 
at most only four or five progenitors, and plants 
from an equal or lesser number: Analogy 
would lead me one step further. I should infer 
from analogy that sealer all the organic be- 
ings which have ever lived on this earth have 
descended from some one primordial form, into 
which life was first breathed.” 


From the “ Temple of Nature.” 


“Nursed by warm sunbeams in primeval caves, 
Organic life began beneath the waves. 
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First Monas moves, an unconnected point, 
Plays round the drop without a limb or joint ; 
Then Vibrio waves,” etc. 
“ These, as successive generations bloom, 
New powers acquire, and larger limbs assume, 
Whence countless groups of vegetation spring, 
And breathing realms of fin and feet and 
wing.” 
“ Hence, ere vitality, as time revolves, 
Leaves the cold organ, or the mass dissolves, 
The reproduction of the living Ens, 
From sires to sons, unknown to sex, com- 
mence. 
Till as, ere long, successive buds decay, 
And insect-shoals successive pass away, 
Increasing wants the pregnan’ parents vex, 
With the fond wish to form a softer sex.” 


Nore. — “It would appear that vegetables 
and animals were at first propagated by solitary 
generation, and afterwards by hermaphrodite 
sexual generation ;— but the larger and more 
perfect animals are now propagated by (sepa- 
rate) sexual reproduction only.” 

“The Mosaic history of Paradise and of 
Adam and Eve has been thought by some to be 
a sacred allegory,—and that this part of the his- 
tory where Eve is said to have been made from 
arib of Adam might have been a hieroglyphic 
design of the Egyptian philosophers, showing 
their opinion that mankind was originally of 
both sexes united, and was afterwards divided 
into males and females; an opinion in later 
times held by Plato, and, I believe, by Aristotle, 
and which must have arisen from profound in- 
quiries into the original state of animal exist- 
ence.” 

“It has been supposed by some that mankind 
were formerly-quadrupeds as well as hermaph- 
rodites ; these philosophers, with Buffon and 
Helvetius, seem to imagine that mankind arose 
from one family of monkeys on the banks of the 
Mediterranean, who accidentally had learned to 
use the adductor pollicis, or that strong muscle 
which constitutes the ball of the thumb, and 
draws the point of it to meet the points of the 
fingers, which common monkeys do not; and 
that this muscle gradually increased in size, 
strength, and activity, in successive generations, 
and, by this improved use of the sense of touch, 
that monkeys acquired clear ideas, and gradu- 
ally became men.” 

“It may appear too bold, in the present state 
of our knowledge on this subject, to suppose 
that all vegetables and animals now existing 
were originally derived from the smallest micro- 
scopic ones, formed by spontaneous vitality, and 
that they have, - innumerable reproductions 
during innumerable centuries of time, gradually 
acquired the size, strength, and excellence of 
form and faculties which they now possess.”’} 
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From All the Year Round. 
THE FAMILY AT FENHOUSE. 

I was to be a governess; but I could not 
obtain a situation. My poor mother had 
been insane for many years before her death ; 
one of my brothers was deaf and dumb, 
another was deformed, while none of us 
showed either health or vigor. In a word, 
there was no escaping the fact that we had 
the seeds of some terrible disease sown 
thickly among us, and that, as a family, we 
were unhealthy and unsafe. I was the eld- 
est and the strongest, both in mind and body, 
but that was not saying much. I was al- 
ways what I am now, tall and gaunt, with 
the spasmoilic affection which you see in my 
face, as nervous as I am now, and nearly as 
thin ; short-sighted, which made my man- 
ners doubly awkward, and they would always 
have beeh awkward from my nervousness 
and ungainly figure; and with an unnatu- 
rally acute hearing, often followed by attacks 
of unconsciousness, which sometimes lasted 
many hours, and rendered me, for the time, 
dead to all outward life. 

Unpromising as our family condition was, 
when my father died and left us destitute, it 
was absolutely necessary that those of us at 
all capable should get something to do, and 
that the rest should be cared for by charity. 
The last we found more easy to be accom- 
plished than the first. Many kind hands 
were stretched forward to help the help- 
less of us, but few to strengthen the weak. 
However, after a time, they were all settled 
in some way or other, and were at last se- 
cured from starvation, while I, who had been 
considered the most hopeful, was still un- 
provided for, looking vainly for a situation 
either as governess or companion. Both 
were equally difficult to procure. On the one 
side my manners and appearance were against 
me, on the other, my family history. As I 
could not deny my inheritance of disease 
and insanity, mothers, naturally enough, 
would not trust me with their children, and I 
was not sufficiently attractive for a compan- 
ion. People who can afford companions want 
something pliant, bright, animated, pleas- 
ant. No one would look at my unlovely face, 
or hear the harsh tones of my voice—I know 
how harsh they are—and pay me to be an 
ornament or pleasure to their lives. So, as 
I tell you, I was refused by every one, until 
I began to despair of success, and without 
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blaming any, to understand that the world 
was too hard for me, and that I had no por- 
tion in it. 

As my last venture, I answered an adver- 
tisement in the Times for a companion to a 
lady in delicate health, living in the country, 
My letter was replied to in a bold manly 
hand, and a meeting arranged. I was to go 
down that next day by train to a place about 
twenty miles from London, and find my way 
from a certain railway station named, two 
miles across the country—conveyances not 
to be had—to a village called Fenhouse- 
green. A mile farther would bring me to 
Fenhouse itself, * the seat of Mr. and Mrs. 
Brand.” The note was couched in a curi- 
ously sharp, peremptory style, and pom- 
pously worded. I remember, too, that it 
was written on a broad sheet of coarse let- 
ter paper, and sealed with what looked at 
first sight to be a large coat of arms, but 
which, when examined, proved to be only a 
make-believe. With my habit of making up 
histories out of every incident that came be- 
fore me, I decided that the writer was a mil- 
itary man, wealthy and high born; and that, 
about to leave on foreign service, he wished 
to place his young and beautiful wife in care- 
ful hands so as to ensure her pleasant com- 
panionship during his absence. I made quite 
a romance out of that peremptory letter 
with its broad margin and imposing seal. 

‘“‘ They will never take me when they have 
seen me!” I sighed, as I settled myself in 
the third-class carriage which I shared with 
three soldiers’ wives and a couple of Irish 
laborers, and I wished that I could have ex- 
changed my fate and person with the mean- 
est among them. Though they were poor, 
they were not under a curse, as I was; 
though man had not uplifted them, Fortune 
had not crushed them as she had crushed 
me. I was weeping bitterly behind my veil, 
overpowered with my own sadness and des- 
pair, and almost decided on not going far- 
ther to meet only with fresh disappointment, 
when the train stopped at my station, and I 
let myself drift down the tide of circum- 
stance, and once more dared my chance. 

Asking my way to Fenhouse-green, much 
to the astonishment, apparently, of the soli- 
tary station-master, I struck into a rugged 
by-road, which he said would take me there. 
The two miles’ walk seemed as if it would 
never end. The road was lonely, and the 
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country desolate, ugly, and monotonous ; 
nothing but a broad ragged waste, without 
a tree or an autumn flower to break the 
dead dreariness of the scene. I did not meet 
a living creature until I came to an unwhole- 
some-looking collection of cottages, covered 
with foul eruptions of fungi and mildew start- 
ing out like a leprosy upon the walls. Where 
the village-green should have been, was a 
swamp, matted with conferve. It was a 
place to remember in one’s dreams, from the 
neglect and desolation, the hopeless poverty 
and feverish squalor of all about. 

If this was the village of which the writer 
had spoken so pompously as his property, 
and of which I had imagined all that was 
charming and picturesque, it did not argue 
much for what had to come; and I began 
to feel that I had painted too brightly, and, 
perhaps, had ranked my chance too low. 
The place frightened me. I went through, 
glad to escape the stupid wonder of the pal- 
lid women and children who came crowding 
to the doors, as though a stranger were a 
rare and not too welcome sight among 
them. Indeed, some seemed to have a kind 


of warning terror in their looks when they 
pointed in the direction of the House, as they 


called it; and one old witch, lifting her 
stick, cried, ‘‘ Surely, surely, not there be- 
like!” in a tone which froze my blood 
However, it was too late now to recede ; so, 
full of an indescribable terror, I went on 
my way, until I arrived at Fenhouse, where 
my future was to lie. 

It was a lonely house, standing back from 
the road, completely shut in, in front, by a 
tangled shrubbery, while at the rear stretched 
a close dark wood with a trailing under- 
growth of briers andthorns. The gate hung 
broken, supported by one hinge only; the 
garden was a mass of weeds and rubbish; 
the flower-beds overgrown with grass and 
nettles ; and what had once been rose-trees 
and flowering shrubs, left to wither and die, 
stifled by bindweed and coarser growths 
The house was of moderate size, two-storied, 
and roomy, but so neglected and uncared 
for, that it looked more bleakly desolate than 
any thing I had ever seen before. My dream 
of the young and beautiful wife had van- 
ished, and I felt as if about to be ushered 
into the presence of some fantastic horror 
or deadly crime. The wet leaves plashed 
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beneath my feet, and sent up their clouds 
of autumn odor—the odor of death: un- 
sightly insects and loathsome reptiles glided 
before me with a strange familiarity, which 
rendered them yet more loathly; not a 
bird twittered through the naked branches 
of the trees. The whole place had a wild, 
weird, haunted look; and, shivering with 
dread at I knew not what, I rang the rusty 
bell, hanging lonely out of the chipped and 
broken socket. The peal startled me, and 
brought out a small terrier, which came run- 
ning round me, barking furiously and shrilly. 
The door was opened by a ragged, slip-shod 
servant-girl, and I was shown into a poorly 
furnished room, which seemed to be a kind 
of library; to judge at least by the open 
bookcase, thinly stocked with shabby books. 
The room was close and musty; the fire in 
the grate was heaped up carefully towards 
the middle, and the sides blocked in by 
bricks. It wasameanfire: a stingy, shabby 
fire. 

After waiting for some time, a gentleman 
and lady came in. She was a pale, weak, 
hopeless-looking woman, very tall, fair, and 
slender, with a narrow forehead, lustreless 
light blue eyes with no eyelashes, scanty hair, 
straw-colored ill-defined eyebrows, and very 
thin pale lips. She was slightly deformed, 


. {and carried her arms thrust far back from 


the elbow, the hands left to dangle nerve- 
lessly from the wrists. She stooped, and 
was dressed in a limp, faded cotton gown, 
every way too scanty and too cold for the 
season. When she came in, her eyes were 
bent towards the soiled, gray carpet, and she 
never raised them, or made the least kind 
of salutation, but sat down on a chair near 
the window, and began to unravel a strip 
of muslin. The gentleman was short and 
thick-set, very active and determined look- 
ing, with dark hair turning now to gray, a 
thick but evenly cut moustache, joining his 
bushy whiskers, the large, square heavy chin 


. | left bare; overhanging eyebrows, with small, 


restless, passionate eyes beneath; in his 
whole face and bearing an expression of 
temper amounting to ferocity. 

He spoke to me peremptorily and haugh- 
tily; asked me my name, age, family condi- 
tion, previous history, as if he had been 
examining me on oath, scarcely waiting for 
my answers, and all the while fixing me 
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with those small, angry eyes till I felt dazed 
and restless, as creatures under torture. 
Then he said, abruptly,— 

“ You havea strange look—a scared look, 
I may call it. How have you come by it?” 

“IT am of a nervous temperament, sir,” I 
answered, pulling at the ends of my gloves. 

“Nothing else? Nothing hereditary? ” 

“Yes, sir,” said I, as steadily as I could; 
“there is hereditary misfortune among us.” 

“Father or mother?” 

‘* Mother.” 

“Ah!” said the man, rubbing his mous- 
tache, and looking at me with eyes all 
aflame; “‘so much the nearer and more 
dangerous.” 

“‘T am not dangerous,” I said, a little too 
humbly, perhaps; but that man was com- 
pletely subduing me. “Iam nervous, but 
I have no «worse tendency.” 

He laughed. 


“ Perhaps not,” he said, with a sneer that, 


made my blood curdle; “no one ever has. 
Don’t you know that all maniacs are phi- 
losophers, when they are not kings and 
queens? Shall I take you on trust, then, 
according to your own estimate of your- 
self, or discharge you at once, according to 
mine ?” 

“‘I think I may be trusted, sir,” I an- 
swered, looking everywhere but into his face. 

‘What do you think, Mrs. Brand?” he 
said, turning to the pale woman unravelling 
her strip of muslin, and who had not, as I 
thought, looked at me once yet. 

_ “§$he is ugly,” said she, in a dull, monot- 
onous voice; “I don’t like ugly people.” 

Mr. Brand laughed again. 

“Never mind that, Mrs. Brand; goodness 
don’t go by looks, does it Miss—Miss what ? 
Are you a name or a number?” 

“Miss Erfurt.” 

“Oh, yes! I forgot—Jane Erfurt—I re- 
member now, and a queer name it is, too. 
Does it, Miss Jane Erfurt ? ” 

“Not always, sir,” I said, moving rest- 
lessly. 

“ Well, Mrs. Brand, what do you say ?” 

‘She is ugly, and George will not like 
her,” said the lady, in the same half-alive 
manner. 

‘‘Who the deuce cares!” shouted Mr. 
Brand, flaming with passion on the instant. 
“Let him like it or not, who cares for a 
stupid fool, or for what he thinks? That, 
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'for his liking!” snapping his fingers inso- 


lently. 

The lady’s face grew a shade paler; but, 
beyond a furtive, terrified glance at her hus- 
band, she took no notice of his words. He 
then turned abruptly to me, and told me 
that I was to hold myself engaged to per- 
form the duties of companion to Mrs. Brand, 
and that I was to enter on those duties early 
next week. 

“ But without the lady’s consent ? ” said 
I, too weak to resist, and too nervous to ac- 
cept. 

She put away her muslin and rose. “ Mr. 
Brand is master here,” she said; ‘‘do what 
he tells you: it saves trouble.” 

The week after I went to Fenhouse, as the 
companion of Mrs. Brand. 

The first day’s dinner was a strange affair. 
After we had seated ourselves, to what was 
avery scanty supply, there lounged in a 
youth of about seventeen: a heavy, full- 
blooded, lumpish being, with a face devoid 
of intelligence, but more animal than im- 
becile ; not specially good tempered, but not 
vicious, a mere idle, eating-and-drinking 
clown, scarcely raised above the level of a 
dog or a horse, and without even their in- 
stinctive emotions. Whatan unwholesome, 
unnatural circle we made! I longed for a 
little healthy life among us, and turned with 
a feeling of envy and relief to the common- 
place servant-maid ; who, if not intellectual, 
was at the least more in accord with pure 
ordinary life than we. 

There was ill-blood between Mr. Brand 
and Master George, as the boy was called; 
and I soon understood why. His mother’s 
only son by a former marriage, and heir of 
the neglected lands lying round Fenhouse, 
he stood in the way of his step-father, whose 
influence over his wife was supreme, and 
who, but for the boy, would have absolute 
possession of every thing. He had mar- 
ried for money, and had been balked of half 
his prize. I used often to wonder that the 
two were not afraid to trust themselves in 
the hands of one so passionate and un- 
scrupulous; but, though Mrs. Brand was 
undisguisedly afraid of her husband, and the 
boy was not too stupid to understand that he 
was hated, and why, neither seemed to look 
forward to evil days. I do not think that 
they had mind enough to look to the future 
in hope or dread. Mother and son loved 
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each other, with the mute instinctive love of 
dumb animals—a love in which both would 
be helpless to save if badtimes came. They 
were not much together, and they seldom 
spoke when they met; but they sat close to 
each other, always in the same place and on 
the same chairs, and Mrs. Brand unravelled 
her eternal slips of muslin, while her son 
gathered up the threads and thrust them 
into a canvas bag. 

I had been there a fortnight, and I never 
saw either of them employed in any thing 
else ; and I never heard half a dozen words 
pass between them. It was a silent house 
at all times; and, more than this, it was a 
house full of hate. Save this dumb-animal 
kind of love between the two, not a ray of 
even kindly feeling existed among any of us. 
The servant was the mark for every one’s ill- 
temper, while I stood outas akind of pariah 
among them all, not even dignified by active 
dislike. I was shunned, and could not un- 
derstand why I was there at all. The lady 
never spoke to me, not even to say good- 
morning; she gave me no duties, but she 
forbade me no employment. I was free to 
do what I liked, provided I did not make my 
existence too manifest to her, and did not 
speak to her husband or Master George. If 
by chance any thing like a conversation be- 
gan—for Mr, Brand had his talkative moods 
in a violent, angry kind of way—she used to 
order me out of the room, in just the same 
tone as she used to speak to the dog. If I 
remonstrated, as I did once, her only an- 
swer was, ‘ You can go if you like; J did 
not hire you.” 

One thing especially troubled me. It 
troubled me because, like all morbidly imag- 
inative people, any thing of a mystery terri- 
fied me more than an open danger; and this, 
of which I am going to speak, was a mystery. 
The boy took no notice of me at the first. 
He never spoke to me when he came into the 
room; he passed mein the fields as if he did 
not see me; indeed he had always that man- 
ner to me—he did not seeme—lI did not ex- 
ist for him. I was well content that this 
should be; but, after I had been there a 
short time, Mr. Brand began to make dis- 
tinct mischief between us. From brutish in- 
difference, Master George passed rapidly to 
brutish aggression. When he met me in 
the lanes and fields he made mouths at me, 
and once he flung stones and mud as I passed 
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him; at table he would kick me silently, 
and whenever I caught his eye he made hid- 
eous grimaces, muttering in his broad, pro- 
vincial accent, “‘ Mad dog! mad dog! We 
hang mad dogs hereaway!” His insolence 
and brutality increased daily, and Mr. Brand 
encouraged him. This was the mystery. 
Why should he wish this lad to hate me? 

There was a plot underneath it all which 
I tormented myself to discover. Dag and 
night the thought haunted me, till I felt 
growing crazed with dread and terror. I 
could not conceal my abhorrence of the 
youth—I was too nervous for that—nor hide 
the fear with which that wicked man inspired 
me. I was as helpless as the poor pale wo- 
man there, and as thoroughly the victim of 
a stronger fate. 

One night Master George had been more 
than usually intolerable to me. He had 
struck me openly before both father and 
mother, had insulted my misfortunes, and 
spoken with brutal disrespect of my family. 
It was a wild winter’s night, and the howl- 
ing wind shook the windows and dashed the 
trailing ivy-leaves sharply against the panes : 
a fearful night, making all visions of free- 
dom and escape impossible; a night which 
necessitated one to be content with one’s 
own fireside, and forbade the idea of wan- 
dering farther. Yet it was something worse 
than death to me to be shut up in that mean 
room, with its squalid furniture and scanty 
fire, with such companions, and to feel that 
I could not escape from them—that they 
might ill-treat me, mock me, persecute me 
as they would, and I was bound to bear all 
without protection or means of escape. The 
stormy night had excited me, and I felt less 
than ever able to bear all the insolence and 
brutality heaped upon me. When Master 
George struck me again, and called me 
“mad dog,” something seemed to take pos- 
session of me. My timidity and nervous- 
ness vanished, and I felt as if swept away in 
a very tumult of passion. I do not know 
now what it was that I said or did, but I 
remember rising passionately from my place, 
and pouring out a torrent of bitterness and 
reproach. I was almost unconscious of what 
I was doing, for I was literally for the mo- 
ment insane; but I remember the words, 
“You shall die! you shall die!” rising like 
a scream through the room. I havenot the 
slightest recollection of how I left the par- 
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lor, nor how I got to my own chamber, but 
it was past midnight when I awoke from 
what must have been a kind of swoon, and 
found myself lying’ on the floor. 

The wind was still raging, howling through 
the trees outside, tearing down branches, 
and scattering the dead leaves like flakes of 
frozen snow upon the ground. Every door 
aud window shook thoughout the old house, 
aud the wild moaning in the chimneys came, 
startling, like the cries of tortured beings. 
Confused and giddy, I rose up out of my 
trance, stiff with cold and scarcely con- 
scious. But as my brain grew clearer it 
grew also feverish, and I knew there was no 
rest for me to-night. My hearing began to 
be distressingly acute, and every painful 
thought and circumstance of my life rose 
up before me with the force and vividness 
of living scenes actually present to my senses. 
I paced my room for some time in a state 
of despair, wringing my hands and sobbing 
violently, but without tears. By degrees 


a little calmness came to me, and I deter- 
mined to go down-stairs for a book. I 
would get some quiet, calm, religious book, 
which would soothe me like a spiritual 
opiate, and take me out of the abyss of 


misery into which I had sunk. What friend, 
indeed, had I in the world, save the Great 
Father above us all ? 

As I opened the door I fancied I heard a 
stealthy step along the passage. I held my 
breath to listen, shading the candle with my 
hand. I was not deceived; there was a 
step passing furtively over the creaking 
boards in the directiun of Master George’s 
room. I shrank baek into the doorway. 
Yet there was nothing to alarm me. A quiet 
footfall at midnight might be easily ac- 
counted for: why should it affect me with 
mistrust and dread? and why should I feel 
this overpowering impulse to go towards 
the sound? I scarcely knew what I ex- 
pected to find; but something stronger than 
myself seemed to impel me to the discovery 
of something horrible ; and placing the can- 
dle on the floor, I crept noiselessly along the 
passage, every nerve strung to its utmost 
tension. 

Master George slept in a room at the end 
of the back-stairs gallery, which ran at right 
angles to the passage in which my room was 
situated. My door faced Mr. and Mrs. 
Brand’s; Mester George’s faced the kitchen 
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stairs, and was properly the servant’s room, 
but she had been moved to a small closet 
near to me, Mr. Brand not approving of her 
holding so large a chamber for herself, 
neither willing to allow the boy any thing of 
a better class. When I stood by my door I 
could see Mr. and Mrs. Brand’s room; but 
it was only by going the whole length of the 
back-stairs gallery that I could get to Mas- 
ter George’s. I could see now, however, 
that his door was open, for a ray of light fell 
along the staircase wall, and I could hear 
his heavy snoring breath. And I heard an- 
other sound. I heard a man’s step in the 
room; I heard the boards creak and the 
bed-clothes softly rustle; I heard an impa- 
tient kind of moan, as of some one dis- 
turbed in his sleep, and then a heavy blow, 
a stifled groan, a man’s deep-drawn. breath, 
and the quick, sharp drip of something spilt 
upon the floor. Dumb from terror, I stood 
in the doorway of the boy’s room. Pale, 
heavy, motionless on the bed lay the youth, 
his large limbs carelessly flung abroad in 
the unconsciousness of sleep, and his face 
as calm and quiet as if still dreaming. The 
sheets were wet with blood—red—the light 
of the candle glistening upon a small red 
stream that flowed over the side of the bed, 
on the floor beneath. At a little distance 
stood Mr. Brand, wiping a knife on a hand- 
kerchief. He turned, and our eyes met. 
He came up to me with an oath, caught me 
by the throat, and drew the knife across my 
hands. I remember no more until I awoke 
in the broad daylight, and found myself in 
the midst of a crowd gathered round my 
bed. 

Curious eyes stared at me; harsh voices 
mocked me; rough hands were laid upon 
me; and I heard myself branded with the 
burning name of Murderess. Red tracks 
made by a woman’s naked feet—made by 
my feet—led from the boy’s room to mine ; 
each track plainly printed on the bare un- 
carpeted floor—tracks of a woman’s feet, 
and of none other. There was no explaining 
away these marks and signs of guilt. Who 
would believe me, a half-mad lonely stran- 
ger with such a family history as mine, and, 
according to popular belief, at any moment 
liable to make a murderous attack against 
any one offending? ITlad not this unhappy 
youth notoriously offended, and had I not, 
only that very evening, openly defied and 
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threatened him? ‘Escape was impossible. 
To all the evidence heaped up against me 
with such art and cunning, I had but an un- 
supported assertion, which would be set 
down as maniacal raving, and only deepen 
the case against me. 

All day I lay there; all that weary sob- 
bing winter’s day; and when the night came 
they fastened me with cords, and left me 
once more alone. I was so well secured— 
bound hand and foot, and triply bound— 
that it was not thought needful to watch 
me; and they were all too much excited 
and overwrought to wish to remain through 
the night with a lunatic murderer, as I was 
called. So they went, and Mr. Brand locked 
the door, saying, as he turned away, “ We 
must have no more such dangerous fits of 
madness, Miss Erfurt!” with a sneer on the 
word. . 

I was too hopeless and desolate to think 
of any plan of escape, feasible or not. The 
reaction had set in, and I was content to lie 
there in quiet, and to feel that I had done 
with life forever. It had not offered me so 
many joys that I should grieve to leave it, 
and for the shame—who cares for shame in 
the grave? No; I was content to have done 
with all that had weighed upon me so long 
and heavily. I had no one to mourn for me, 
no one to love me, with a broken heart and 
a sorrowful faith: I was alone—alone—and 
might well die out at once, and sleep tran- 
quilly in my murdered grave. And I was 
not unhappy, thinking all these things. 
Perhaps my brain was slightly paralyzed, so 
that I could not suffer. However it might 
be, it was a merciful moment of calm. 

It was nearly three o’clock, when I heard 
a light hand upon the door. The key was 
turned softly in the lock, and, pale and ter- 
rible, like an avenging ghost, the poor be- 
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reaved mother glided into my room. She 
came up to my bed, and silently unfastened 
the cords. She said no comforting word, 
she gave me no kind look, no pitying hu- 
man touch, but in a strange, weak, wan way, 
she unbound me limb by limb, until I was 
free. 

“Go,” she then said, below her breath, 
still not looking at me. “Ido not love you, 
and he did not; but I know that you are in- 
nocent, and I do not want your blood on my 
head. My turn is to come next, but I do not 
mind, now he has gone. Go at once; that 
sleep will not last long. I made it come for 
you.” ‘ 

Without another word she turned from 
the room, leaving the door open. I got up 
as she bade me. Without energy, without 
hope, I quietly dressed myself, and left the 
house, going forth into the darkness and 
desolation, more because I had been bidden 
to do so, than to escape a greater peril. I 
wandered through the by-roads aimlessly, 
nervelessly ; not shaping my course for any 
goal, but simply going forwards, to wher- 
ever chance might lead me. A poor woman 
gave me some milk,’ and I slept, I believe, 
once beneath a haystack. I remember ly- 
ing down there, and finding myself again 
after many hours. In time—I cannot tell 
you how or when, nor how long I had been 
out in the fields, but it was evening, and the 
lamps were lighted—I was in London, read- 
ing a description of myself posted up against 
the walls. I saw myself described as a 
murderess and a maniac, and a reward of- 
fered for my apprehension; my dress, my 
manners, appearance, gait, voice, all were 
so minutely noted, as to render safety im- 
possible. Seized with terror I fled: I fled 
like a wild being haunted and pursued, and 
I have never rested since. 





A Handbook to the Colony of Queensland, Aus- 
tralia. By the Editor of the “ Australian and 
New Zealand Gazette.” London: F. Algar. 
Tus pamphlet, which eompletes the series 

of handbooks to the Australian colonies, gives, 


within a narrow compass, full information re- 
specting the climate, political institutions, etc., 
of Queensland, together with a statement of the 
advantages which are offered by that colony to 
intending emigrants. 
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From Fraser's Magazine. 

CONCERNING THINGS SLOWLY LEARNT. 

You will see in a little while what sort of 
things they are which I understand by Things 
Slowly Learnt. Some are facts, some are 
moral truths, some are practical lessons ; but 
the great characteristic of all those which 
are to be thought of in this essay, is, that 
we have to learn them and act upon them 
in the face of a strong bias to think or act 
in an opposite way. It is not that they are 
so difficult in themselves; not that they are 
hard to be understood, or that they are sup- 
ported by arguments whose force is not ap- 
parent to everymind. On the contrary, the 
things which I have especially in view are 
very simple, and for the most part quite un- 
questionable. But the difficulty of learning 
them lies in this: that, as regards them, the 
head seems to say one thing and the heart 
another. We see plainly enough what we 
ought to think or to do; but we feel an ir- 
resistible inclination to think or to do some- 
thing else. It is about three or four of these 


things that we are going, my friend, to have 
alittle quiet talk. We are going to confine 
our view to a single class, though possibly 


the most important class, in the innumerable 
multitude of Things Slowly Learnt. 

The truth is, a great many things are slowly 
learnt. I have lately had occasion to ob- 
serve that the alphabet is one of these. I 
remember, too, in my own sorrowful expe- 
rience, how the multiplication-table was 
another. A good many years since, an 
eminent dancing-master undertook to teach 
a number of my schoolboy companions a 
graceful and easy deportment ; but compar- 
atively few of us can be said as yet to have 
thoroughly attained it. I know men who 
have been practising the art of extempore 
speaking for many years, but who have 
reached no perfection in it, and who, if one 
may judge from their confusion and hesita- 
tion when they attempt to speak, are not 
likely ever to reach even decent mediocrity 
in that wonderful accomplishment. Analo- 
gous statements might be made with truth, 
with regard to my friend Mr. Snarling’s en- 
deavors to produce magazine articles; like- 
wise concerning his attempts to skate, and 
his efforts to ride on horseback unlike a 
tailor. Some folk learn with remarkable 
slowness that nature never intended them 
for wits. There have been men who have 
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punned, ever more and more wretchedly, to 
the end of a long and highly respectable life. 
People submitted in silence to the infliction ; 
no one liked to inform those reputable indi- 
viduals that they had better cease to make 
fools of themselves. This, however, is part 
of a larger subject, which shall be treated 
hereafter. On the other hand, there are 
things which are very quickly learnt; which 
are learnt bya single lesson. One liberal tip 
or even a few kind words heartily said to a 
manly little schoolboy, will establish in his 
mind the rooted principle that the speaker of 
the words or the bestower of the tip isa jolly 
and noble specimen of humankind. Boys 
are great physiognomists: they read a man’s 
nature at a glance. Well I remember how, 
when going to and from school, a long jour- 
ney of four hundred miles, in days when 
such a journey implied travel by sea as well 
as by land, I used to know instantly the gen- 
tleman or the railway officials to whom I might 
apply for advice or information. I think 
that this intuitive perception of character is 
blunted in after years. A man is often mis- 
taken in his first impression of man or wo- 
man ; a boy hardly ever. And a boy not 
only knows at once whether a human being 
is amiable or the reverse; he knows also 
whether the human being is wise or foolish. 
In particular, he knows at once whether the 
human being always means what he says, or 
says a great deal more than he means. In- 
ferior animals learn some lessons quickly. 
A dog once thrashed for some offence, knows 
quite well not to repeat it. A horse turns 
for the first time down the avenue to a house 
where he is well fed and cared for; next 
week, or next month, you pass that gate, 
and though the horse has been long taught 
to submit his will to yours, you can easily 
see that he knows the place again, and that 
he would like to go back to the stable with 
which, in his poor, dull, narrow mind, there 
are pleasant associations. I would give a 
good deal to know what a horse is thinking 
about. There is something very curious and 
very touching about the limited intelligence 
and the imperfect knowledge of that imma- 
terial principle, in which the immaterial does 
not imply the immortal. And yet, if we are 
to rest the doctrine of a future life in any 
degree upon the necessity of compensation 
of the sufferings and injustice of a present, I 
think the sight of the cab horses of any 
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large town might plead for the admission of 
some quiet world of green grass and shady 
trees, where there should be no cold, starva- 
tion, over-work, or flogging. Some one has 
said that the most exquisite material scenery 
would look yery cold and dead in the entire 
absence of irrational life. Trees suggest 
singing-birds; flowers and sunshine make 
us think of the drowsy bees. And it is cu- 
rious to think how the future worlds’ of va- 
rious creeds are described as not without 
their lowly population of animals inferior to 
man. We know what the “poor Indian” 
expects shall bear him company in his hum- 
ble heaven; and possibly various readers 
may know some dogs who in certain impor- 
tant respects are very superior to certain 
men. Youremember how, when a war-chief 
of the Western woods was laid by his tribe 
in his grave, his horse was led to the spot in 
the funeral procession, and at the instant 
when the earth was cast upon the dead war- 
rior’s dust, an arrow reached the noble crea- 
ture’s heart, that in the land of souls the 
man should find his old friend again. And 
though it has something of the grotesque, I 
think it has more of the pathetic, the aged 
huntsman of Mr. Assheton Smith desiring 
to be buried by his master, with two horses 
and a few couples of dogs, that they might 
all be ready to start together when they met 
again far away. 
This is a deviation ; but that is of no con- 
sequence. It is of the essence of the present 
writer’s essays to deviate from the track. 
Only we must not forget the thread of the 
discourse; and after our deviation we must 
go back to it. All this came of our remark- 
ing that some things are very quickly learnt ; 
and that certain inferior classes of our fel- 
low-creatures learn them quickly. But 
deeper and larger lessons are early learnt. 
Thoughtful children of a very few years old 
have their own theory of human nature. 
Before studying the metaphysicians, and in- 
deed while still imperfectly acquainted with. 
their letters, young children have glimpses 
of the inherent selfishness of humanity. I) 
was recently present when a small boy of 
three years old, together with his sister, 
aged five, was brought down to the aay | 
room at the period of dessert. The small 
boy climbed upon his mother’s knee, and 
began by various indications to display his 
affection for her. A stranger remarked what 
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an affectionate child he was. ‘‘ Oh,” said 
the little girl, ‘he suspects [by which she 
meant expects] that he is going to get some- 
thing to eat!” Not Hobbes himself had 
reached a clearer perception or a firmer be- 
lief of the selfish system in moral philosophy. 
“He is always very affectionate,” the youth- 
ful philosopher proceeded, “‘ when he sus- 
pects he is going to get something good to 
eat!” 


By Things Slowly Learnt, I mean not 
merely things which are in their nature such 
that it takes a long time to learn them; 
such as the Greek language, or the law of 
vendors and purchasers. These things in- 
deed take long time and much trouble to 
learn; but once you have learnt them, you 
know them. Once you have come to under- 
stand the force of the second aorist, you do 
not find your heart whispering to you as you 
are lying awake at night, that what the 
grammar says about the second aorist is all 
nonsense; you do not feel an inveterate 
disposition, gaining force day by day, to 
think concerning the second aorist just the 
opposite of what the grammar says. By 
Things Slowly Learnt, I understand things 
which it is very hard to learn at the first, 
because strong as the reasons which support 
them are, you find it so hard to make up 
your mind to them. I understand things 
which you can quite easily (when it is fairly 
put to you) see to be true; but which it 
seems as if it would change the very world 
you live in to accept. I understand things 
you discern to be true, but which you have 
all your life been accustomed to think false ; 
and which you are extremely anxious to 
think false. And by Things Slowly Learnt 
I understand things which are not merely 
very hard to learn at the first; but which it 
is not enough to learn for once, ever so well. 
I understand things which when you have 
made the bitter effort, and admitted to be 
true and certain, you put into your mind to 
keep (so to speak); and hardly a day has 
passed when a soft quiet hand seems to be- 
gin to crumble them down and to wear them 
away to nothing. You write the principle 
which was so hard to receive, upon the tab- 
let of your memory; and day by day a 
gentle hand comes over it with a bit of india 
rubber, till the inscription loses its clear 
sharpness, grows blurred and indistinct, and 
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finally quite disappears. Nor is the gentle 
hand content even then; but it begins, very 
faintly at first, to trace letters which bear a 
very different meaning. Then it deepens 
and darkens them day by day, week by 
week, till at a month’s or a year’s end the 
sablet of memory bears, in great, sharp, 
legible letters, just the opposite thing to 
that which you had originally written down 
there. These are my Things Slowly Learnt. 
Things you learn at first in the face of a 
strong bias against them; things when once 
taught you gradually forget, till you come 
back again to your old way of thinking: 
Such things, of course, lie within the realm 
to which extends the influence of feeling and 
prejudice. They are things in the accepting 
of which both head and heart are concerned. 
Once convince a man that two and two make 
four, and he learns the truth without excite- 
ment, and he never doubts it again. But 
prove to a man that he is of much Jess impor- 
tance than he has been accustomed to think ; 
or prove to a woman that her children are 
very much like those of otherfolk ; or prove 
to the inhabitant of a country parish that 
Britain has hundreds of parishes which in 
soil, and climate, and production, are just 
as good as his own; or prove to the great 
man of a little country town that there are 
scores of towns in this world where the 
walks are as pleasant, the streets as well 
paved, and the population as healthy and as 
well conducted; and in each such case you 
will find it very har? to convince the indi- 
- yidual at the time. and you will find that in 
a very short space the individual has suc- 
ceeded in entirely escaping from the dis- 
agreeable conviction. You may possibly 
find, if you endeavor to instil such belief 
into minds of but moderate cultivation, that 
your arguments will be met less by force of 
reason than by roaring of voice and excite- 
ment of manner; you may find that the 
person you address will endeavor to change 
the issue you are arguing, to other issues, 
wholly irrelevant, touching your own ante- 
cedents, character, or even personal appear- 
ance; and you may afterwards be informed 
by good-natured friends, that the upshot of 
your discussion had been to leave on the 
mind of your acquaintance the firm convic- 
tion that you yourself are intellectually a 
blockhead, and morally a villain. And even 
when dealing with human beings who have 





reached that crowning result of a fine train- 
ing, that they shall have got beyond think- 
ing a man their “ enemy because he tells 
them the truth,” you may find that you have 
rendered a service like that rendered by the 
surgeon’s amputating knife—salutary, yet 
very painful—leaving forever a sad associ- 
ation with your thought and your name. 
For among the things we slowly learn, are 
truths and lessons which it goes terribly 
against the grain to learn at first; which 
must be driven into us time after time ; and 
which perhaps are never learnt completely. 


One thing very slowly learnt by most 
human beings, is, that they are of no earthly 
consequence beyond a very small circle in- 
deed; and that really nobody is thinking or 
talking about them. Almost all common- 
place men and women in this world have a 
vague but deeply rooted belief that they 
are quite different from anybody else, and 
of course quite superior to everybody else. 
It may be in only one respect they fancy 
they are this, but that one respect is quite 
sufficient. I believe that if a grocer or 
silk-mercer in a little town has a hundred 
customers, each separate customer lives on 
under the impression that the grocer or silk- 
mercer is prepared to give to him or her 
certain advantages in buying or selling 
which will not be accorded to the other 
ninety-nine customers, “Say it is for Mrs. 
Brown,” is Mrs. Brown’s direction to her 
servant when sending for some sugar; ‘say 


jit is for Mrs. Brown, and he will give it a 


little better.” The grocer, keenly alive to 
the weaknesses of his fellow-creatures, en- 
courages this notion. ‘This tea,” he says, 
“‘would be four-and-sixpence a pound to 
any one else, but to you it is only four-and- 
threepence.” Judging from my own obser- 
vation, I should say that retail dealers trade 
a good deal upon this singular fact in the 
constitution of the human mind, that it is 
inexpressibly bitter to most people to believe 
that they stand on the ordinary level of hu- 
manity; that, in the main, they are just like 
their neighbors. Mrs. Brown would be 
filled with unutterable wrath if it were rep- 
resented to her that the grocer treats her 
precisely as he does Mrs. Smith, who lives 
on one side of her, and Mrs. Snooks, who 
lives on the other. She would be still more 
angry if you asked her what earthly reason 
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there is why she should in any way be dis- 
tinguished beyond Mrs. Snooks and Mrs. 
Smith. She takes for granted she is quite 
different from them : quite superior to them, 
Human beings do not like to be classed, at 
least with the class to which in fact they be- 
long. To be classed at all is painful to an 
average mortal, who firmly believes that 
there never was such a being in this world. 
I remember one of the cleverest friends I 
have—one who assuredly cannot be classed 
intellectually, except in a very small and ele- 
vated class—telling me how mortified he 
was, when a very clever boy of sixteen, at 
being classed at all. He had told a literary 
lady that he admired Tennyson. “ Yes,” 
said the lady, “I am not surprised at that: 
there is a class of young men who like 
Tennyson at your age.” It went like a dart 
to my friend’s heart. Class of young men, 
indeed! Was it for this that I outstripped 
all competitors at school, that I have been 
fancying myself an unique phenomenon in 
nature, different at least from every other 
being that lives, that I should be spoken of 
as one of @ class of young men! Now, in 
my friend’s half-playful reminiscence, I see 
the exemplification of a great fact in human 
nature. Most human beings fancy them- 
selves, and all their belongings, to be quite 
different from all other beings, and the be- 
longings of all other beings. I heard an 
old lady, whose son is a rifleman, and just 
like all the other volunteers of his corps, 
lately declared that on the occasion of a cer- 
tain grand review her Tom looked so en- 
tirely different from all the rest. No doubt 
he did to her, poor old lady, for he was her 
own. But the irritating thing was, that the 
old lady wished it to be admitted that Tom’s 
superiority was an actual fact, equally patent 
to the eyes of all mankind. Yes, my friend: 
it is a thing very slowly learnt by most men, 
that they are very much like other people. 
You see the principle which underlies what 
you hear so often said by human beings, 
young and old, when urging you to do some- 
thing which it is against your general rule 
todo. ‘Oh, but you might do it for me!” 
Why for you more than for any one else, 
would be the answer of severe logic. But a 
kindly man would not take that ground: for 
doubtless the Me, however little to every one 
else, is to each unit in humankind the centre 
of all the world. 





Arising out of this mistaken notion of 
their own difference from all other men, is 
the fancy entertained by many, that they 
occupy a much greater space in the thoughts 
of others than they really do. Most folk 
think mainly about themselves and their own 
affairs. Even a matter which “ everybody is 
talking about,” is really talked about by each 
for a very small portion of the twenty-four 
hours. And a name which is “in every- 
body’s mouth,” is not in each separate 
mouth for more than a few minutes at a 
time. And during those few minutes, it is 
talked of with an interest very faint when 
compared with that you feel for yourself. 
You fancy it a terrible thing when you your- 
self have to do something which you would 
think nothing about if done by anybody else. 
A lady grows sick, and has to go out of 
church during the sermon. Well, you re- 
mark it; possibly indeed you don’t; and 
you say, Mrs. Thomson went out of church 
to-day ; she must be ill; and there the mat- 
ter ends. But a day or two later you see 
Mrs. Thomson, and find her quite in a fever 
at the awful fact. It was a dreadful trial, 
walking out, and facing all the congrega- 
tion: they must have thought it so strange; 
she would not run the risk of it again for 
anyinducement. The factis just this: Mrs. 
Thomson thinks a great deal of the thing, 
because it happened to herself. It did not 
happen to the other people, and so they 
hardly think of it at all. But nine in every 
ten of them, in Mrs. Thomson’s place, would 
have Mrs. Thomson’s feeling; for it is a 
thing which you, my reader, slowly learn, 
that people think very little about you. 

Yes, it is a thing slowly learnt: by many 
not learnt at all. How many persons you 
meet walking along the street who evidently 
think that everybody is looking at them! 
How few persons can walk through an ex- 
hibition of pictures at which are assembled 
the grand people of the town and all their 
own grand acquaintances, in a fashion thor- 
oughly free from self-consciousness! I mean 
without thinking of themselves at all, or of 
how look ; but in an unaffected manner, ob- _ 
serving the objects and beings around them. 
Men who have attained. recently to a mod- 
erate eminence, are sometimes, if of small. 
minds, much affected by this disagreeable 
frailty. Small literary men, and preachers 
with no great head or heart, have within my 
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own observation suffered from it severely. 
I have witnessed a poet, whose writings I 
have never read, walking along a certain 
street. I call him a poet to avoid periphra- 
sis. The whole get-up of the man, his 
dress, his hair, his hat, the style in which he 
walked, showed unmistakably that he fancied 


that everybody was looking at him, and that | 


he was the admired of all admirers. In fact, 
nobody was looking at him at all. Some 
time since I beheld a portrait of a very, very 
small literary man. It was easy to discern 
from it that the small author lives in the 
belief that wherever he goes he is the object 
of universal observation. The intense self- 
consciousness and self-conceit apparent in 
that portrait were, in the words of Mr. 
Squeers, “more easier conceived than de- 
scribed.” The face was a very commonplace 
and rather good-looking one; the author, 
notwithstanding his most strenuous exer- 
tions, evidently could make nothing of the 
features to distinguish him from other men. 
But the length of his hair was very great: 
and oh, what genius he plainly fancied glowed 
in those eyes! I never in my life witnessed 
such an extraordinary glare. I-do not be- 
lieve that any human being ever lived whose 
eyes habitually wore that expression: only 
by a violent effort could the expression be 
produced, and then for a very short time, 
without serious injury to the optic nerves. 
The eyes were made as large as possible; 
and the thing after which the poor fellow had 
been struggling was that peculiar look which 
may be conceived to penetrate through the 
beholder, and pierce’ his inmost thoughts. 
I never beheld the living original, but if I 
saw him I should like in a kind way to pat 
him on the head, and tell him that that sort 
of expression would produce a great effect 
on the gallery of a minor theatre. 

The other day I was at a public meeting. 
A great crowd of people was assembled in a 
large hall: the platform at one end of it re- 
mained unoccupied till the moment when the 
business of the meeting was to begin. It was 
an interesting sight for any philosophic ob- 
server seated in the body of the hall to look 
at the men who by and by walked in proces- 
sion on to the platform, and to observe the 
different ways in which they walked in. 
There were several very great and distin- 
guished men: every one of these walked on 
to the platform and fook his seat in the most 
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| simple and unaffected way, as if quite uncon- 
| Scious of the many eyes that were looking at 
them with interest and curiosity. There were 
| many highly respectable and sensible men, 
| whom nobody cared particularly to see, and 
who took their places in a perfectly natural 
manner, as though well aware of the fact. 
But there were one or two small men, strug- 
gling for notoriety ; and I declare it was piti- 
ful to behold their entrance. I remarked 
one in particular, who evidently thought that 
the eyes of the whole meeting were fixed 
upon himself; and that as he walked in 
everybody was turning to his neighbor, and 
saying with agitation, “ See, that’s Snooks!” 
His whole gait and deportment testified that 
he felt that two or three thousand eyes were 
burning him up: you saw it in the way he 
walked to his place, in the way he sat down, in 
the way he then looked about him. If any one 
had tried to get up three cheers for Snooks, 
Snooks would not have known that he was 
being made a fool of. He would have ac- 
cepted the incense of fame as justly his due. 
There once was a man who entered the Ed- 
inburgh theatre at the same instant with Sir 
Walter Scott. The audience cheered lustily ; 
and while Sir Walter modestly took his seat, 
as though unaware that those cheers were to 
welcome the Great Magician, the other man 
advanced with dignity to the front of the 
box, and bowed in acknowledgment of the 
popular applause. This of course was but 
a little outburst of the great tide of vain self- 
estimation which the man had cherished 
within his breast for years. Let it be said 
here, that an affected unconsciousness of the 
presence of a multitude of people is as of- 
fensive an exhibition of self-consciousness as 
any that is possible. Entire naturalness, and 
a just sense of a man’s personal insignifi- 
cance, will produce the right deportment. 
It is very irritating to see some clergymen 
walk into church to begin the service. They 
come in, with eyes affectedly cast down, and 
go to their place without ever looking up, 
and rise and begin without one glance at the 
congregation. To stare about them, as some 
clergymen do, in a free and easy manner, 
befits not the solemnity of the place and the 
worship ; but the other is the worse thing. 
In a few cases it proceeds from modesty: in 
the majority from intolerable self-conceit. 
The man who keeps his eyes downcast in 
that affected :nanner fancies that everybody 
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js looking at him. There is an insufferable 
self-consciousness about him ; and he is much 
more keenly aware of the presence of other 
people than the man who does what is nat- 
ural, and looks at the people to whom he is 
speaking. It is not natural nor rational to 
speak to one human being with your eyes 
fixed on the ground; and neither is it nat- 
ural or rational to speak to athousand. And 
Ithink that the preacher who feels in his 
heart that he is neither wiser nor better than 
his fellow-sinners to whom he is to preach, 
and that the advices he addresses to them 
are addressed quite as solemnly to himself, 
will assume no conceited airs of elevation 
above them, but will unconsciously wear the 
demeanor of any sincere worshipper, some- 
what deepened in solemnity by the remem- 
brance of his heavy personal responsibility 
in leading the congregation’s worship; but 
assuredly and entirely free from the vulgar 
conceit which may be fostered in a vulgar 
mind by the reflection, “‘ Now everybody is 
looking at me!” I Have seen, I regret to 
say, various distinguished preachers whose 
pulpit demeanor was made to me inexpres- 
sibly offensive by this taint of self-conscious- 
ness. And I have seen some, with half the 
talent, who made upon me an impression a 
thousand-fold deeper than ever was made by 
the most brilliant eloquence; because the 
simple earnestness of their manner said to 
every heart, ‘ Now, Iam not thinking in the 
least about myself, or about what you may 
think of me: my sole desire is to impress 
on your hearts these truths I speak, which 
I believe will concern us all forever!” I 
have heard great preachers, after hearing 
whom you could walk home quite at your 
ease, praising warinly the eloquence and the 
logic of the sermon. I have heard others 
(infinitely greater in my poor judgment), 
after hearing whom you would have felt it 
profanation to criticise the literary merits of 
their sermon, high as those were: but you 
walked home thinking of the lesson and not 
the teacher: solemnly revolving the truths 
you had heard ; and asking the best of all 
help to enable you to remember them and 
act upon them. 

There are various ways in which self-con- 
sciousness disagreeably evinces its exist- 
ence; and there is not one perhaps more dis- 
agreeable than the affected avoidance of what 
is generally regarded as egotism. Depend 
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upon it, my reader, that the straightforward 
and natural writer who frankly uses the first 
person singular, and says, “I think thus and 
thus,” “‘I have seen so and so,” is thinking 
of himself and his own personality a mighty 
deal less than the man who is always em- 
ploying awkward and roundabout forms of 
expression to avoid the use of the obnoxious 
I. Every such periphrasis testifie: unmis- 
takably that the man was thinking of him- 
self; but the simple, natural writer, warm 
with his subject, eager to press his views upon 
his readers, uses the J without a thought of 
self, just because it is the shortest, most di- 
rect, and most natural way of expressing 
himself. The recollection of his own per- 
sonality probably never once crossed his 
mind during the composition of the para- 
graph from which an ill-set critic might pick 
out a score of J’s. To say “ It is submitted” 
instead of “I think,” ‘It has been ob- 
served” instead of ‘I have scen,” “the 
present writer ” instead of I,” is much the 
more really egotistical. Try to write an essay 
without using that vowel which some men 
think the very shibbolethof egotism, and the 
remembrance of yourself will he in the back- 
ground of your mind all the time you are 
writing. It will be always intruding and 
pushing in its face, and you will be able to 
give only half your mind to your subject. 
But frankly and naturally use the “I,” and 
the remembrance of yourself vanishes. You 
are grappling with the subject; you are 
thinking of it and of nothing clse. You use 
the readiest and most unaflected mode of 
speech to set out your thoughts of it. You 
have written Ja dozen times, but yc have 
not thought of yourself once. 

You may see the self-consciousness of 
some men strongly manifested in their hand- 
writing. The handwriting of some men is 
essentially affected; more especially their 
signature. It seems to be a very searching 
test whether a man is a conceited person or 
an unaffected person, to be required to fur- 
nish his autograph to be printed underneath 
his published portrait. I have fancied I 
could form a theory of a man’s whole char- 
acter from reading, in such a situation, 
merely the words “ Very faithfully yours, 
Eusebius Snooks.” You could see that Mr. 
Snooks was acting when he wrote that sig- 
nature, He was thinking of the impression 
it would produce on those who saw it. It 
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was not the thing which a man would pro- 
duce who simply wished to write his name 
legibly in as short a time and with as little 
needless trouble as possible. Let me say 
with sorrow that I have known even ven- 
erable bishops who were not superior to this 
irritating weakness. 
aristocratic hand ; some deal in vulgar flour- 
ishes. These are the men who have reached 
no further than that stage at which they are 
proud of the dexterity with which they han- 
dle their pen. Some strive after an affectedly 
simple and student-like hand; some at a 
dashing and military style. But there may 
be as much self-consciousness evinced by 
handwriting as by any thing else. Any cler- 
gyman who performs a good many marriages 
will be impressed by the fact that very few 
among the humbler classes can sign their 
name in an unaffected way. I am not think- 
ing of the poor bride who shakily traces her 
name, or of the simple bumpkin who slowly 
writes his, making no secret of the difficulty 
with which he does it. These are natural 
and pleasing. You would like to help and 
encourage them. But it is irritating when 
some forward fellow, after evincing his 
marked contempt for the slow and cramped 
performances of his friends, jauntily takes 
up the pen and dashes off his signature at a 
tremendous rate and with the air of an ex- 
ploit, evidently expecting the admiration of 
his rustic friends, and laying a foundation 
for remarking to them on his way home that 
the parson could not touch him at penman- 
ship. I have observed with a little mali- 
cious satisfaction that such persons, arising 
in their pride from the place where they 
wrote, generally smear their signature with 
their coat-sleeve, and reduce it to a state of 
comparative illegibility. I like to see the 
smirking, impudent creature a little taken 
down. ; 

But it is endless to try to reckon up the 
fashions in which people show that they 
have not learnt the lesson of their own un- 
importance. Did you ever stop in the street 
and talk for a few minutes to some old bach- 
elor? If so, I dare say you have remarked 
a curious phenomenon. You have found 


that all of a sudden the mind of the old gen- 
tlemen, usually reasonable enough, appeared 
* stricken into a state approaching idiocy, and 
that the sentence which he had begun in a 
rational and intelligible way was ending in 
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a maze of wandering words, signifying noth. 
ing in particular. You had been looking in 
another direction, but in sudden alarm you 
look straight at the old gentleman to see 
what on earth is the matter; and you dis. 
cern that his eyes are fixed on some passer. 
by, possibly a young lady, perhaps no more 
than a magistrate or the like, who is by this 
time a good many yards off, with the eyes 
still following, and slowly revolving on their 
axis so as to follow without the head being 
turned round. It is this spectacle which 
has drawn off your friend’s attention; and 
you notice his whole figure twisted ‘into an 
ungainly form, intended to be dignified or 
easy, and assumed because he fancied that 
the passer-by was looking at him. Oh, the 
pettiness of human nature! Then you will 
find people afraid that they have given of- 
fence by saying or doing things which the 
party they supposed offended had really never 
observed that they had said or done. There 
are people who fancy that in church every- 
body is looking at them, when in truth no 
mortal is taking the trouble to do so. Itis 
an amusing thobgh irritating sight to be- 
hold a weak-minded lady walking into church 
and taking her seat under this delusion, 
You remember the affected air, the down- 
cast eyes, the demeanor intended to imply 
a modest shrinking from notice, but through 
which there shines the real desire, ‘‘ Oh, for 
any sake, look at me!” There are people 
whose voice is utterly inaudible in church 
six feet off, who will tell you that a whole 
congregation of a thousand or fifteen hun- 
dred people was listening to their singing. 
Such folk will tell you that they went to a 
church where the singing was left too much 
to the choir, and began to sing as usual, 
on which the entire congregation looked 
round to see who it was that was singing, 
and ultimately proceeded to sing lustily too. 
I do not remember a more disgusting exhi- 
bition of vulgar self-conceit than I sawa 
few months ago at Westminster Abbey. It 
was a week-day afternoon service, and the 
congregation was small. Immediately be- 
fore me there sat an insolent boor, who evi- 
dently did not belong to the Church of Eng- 
land. He had walked in when the prayers 
were half over, having with difficulty been 
made to take off his hat, and his manifest 
wish was to testify his contempt for the 
whole place and service. Accordingly, he 
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persisted in sitting, in a lounging attitude, 
when the people stood, and in standing up 
and staring about with an air of curiosity 
while they knelt. He was very anxious to 
convey that he was not listening to the 
prayers; but rather inconsistently, he now 
‘and then uttered an audible grunt of disap- 
proval. No one can enjoy the choral ser- 
vice more than I do, and the music that af- 
ternoon was very fine; but I could not enjoy 
it or join in it as‘I wished for the disgust I 
felt at the animal before me, and for my 
burning desire to see him turned out of the 
sacred place he was profaning. But the 
thing which chiefly struck me about the in- 
dividual was not his vulgar and impudent 
profanity ; it was his intolerable self-con- 
ceit. He plainly thought that every eye 
under the noble old roof was watching all 
his movements. I could see that he would 
go home and boast of what he had done, 
and tell his friends that all the clergy, chor- 
isters, and congregation had been awe- 
stricken by him, and that possibly word had 
by this time been conveyed to Lambeth or 
Fulham of the weakened influence and ap- 
proaching downfall of the Church of Eng- 
land. I knew that the very thing he wished 
was that some one should rebuke his con- 
duct, otherwise I should certainly have told 
him either to behave with decency or to be 
gone. 

I have sometimes witnessed a curious 
manifestation of this vain sense of self-im- 
portance. Did you ever, my reader, chance 
upon such a spectacle as this: a very com- 
monplace man, and even a very great block- 
head, standing in a drawing-room where a 
large party of people is assembled, with a 
grin of self-complacent superiority upon his 
unmeaning face? I am sure you under- 
stand the thing I mean. I mean a look 
which conveyed that, in virtue of some hid- 
den store of genius or power, he could sur- 
vey with a calm, cynical loftiness the little 
conversation and interests of ordinary mor- 
tals. You know the kind of interest with 
which a human being would survey the dis- 
tant approaches to reason of an intelligent 
dog, or a colony of ants. I have seen this 
expression on the face of one or two of the 
greatest blockheads I ever knew. I have 
seen such a one wear it while clever men 
were carrying on a conversation in which he 
could not have joined to have saved his life. 
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Yet you could see that (who can tell how ?) 
the poor creature had somehow persuaded 
himself that he occupied a position from 
which he could look down upon his fellow- 
men in general. Or was it rather that the 
poor creature knew he was a fool, and fan- 
cied that thus he could disguise the fact? I 
dare say there was a mixture of both feelings. 
You may see many indications of vain self- 
importance in the fact that various persons, 
old ladies for the most part, are so ready to 
give opinions which are not wanted, on mat- 
ters of which they are not competent to judge: 
Clever young curates suffer much annoyance’ 
from these people: they are always anxious 
to instruct the young curates how to preach. 
I remember well, ten years ago, when I was 
a curate (which in Scotland we call an as- 
sistant) myself, what advices I used to re- 
ceive (quite unsought by me) from well- 
meaning but densely stupid old ladies. I 
did not think the advices worth much, even 
then ; and now, by longer experience, I can 
discern that they were v».erly idiotic. Yet 
they were given with ent::e confidence. No 
thought ever entered the head ef these well- 
meaning but stupid individuals, that possi- 
bly they were not competent to give advice 
on such subjects. And it is vexatious to think 
that people so stupid may do serious harm 
to a young clergyman by head-shakings and 
sly inuendoes as to his orthodoxy or his 
gravity of deportment. In the long run 
they will do no harm, but at the first start 
they may do a good deal of mischief. Not 
long since, such a person complained to me 
that a talented young preacher had taught 
unsound doctrine. She cited his words. I 
I showed her that the words were taken ver- 
batim from the. Confession of Faith, which 
is our Scotch Thirty-nine Articles. I think 
it not unlikely that she would go on telling 
her tattling story just the same. I remem- 
ber hearing a stupid old lady say, as though 
her opinion were quite decisive of the ques- 
tion, that no clergyman ought to have so 
much as a thousand a year; for if he had, he 
would be sure to neglect his duty. You re- 
member what Dr. Johnson said to a woman 
who expressed some opinion or other upon a 
matter she did not understand. ‘ Madam,” 
said the moralist, “‘ before expressing your 
opinion, you should consider what your opin- 
ion is worth.” But this shaft would have 
glanced harmlessly from off the panoply of 
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the stupid and self-complacent old lady of 
whom I am thinking. It was a fundamental 
axiom with her that her opinion was entirely 
infallible. Some people would feel as though 
the very world were crumbling away under 
their feet if they realized the fact that they 
could go wrong. 

Let it here be said, that this vain belief of 
their own importance which most people 
cherish, is not at all a source of unmixed 
happiness. It will work either way. When 
my friend, Mr. Snarling, got his beautiful 
poem printed in the county newspaper, it no 
doubt pleased him to think, as he walked 
along the street, that every one was pointing 
him out as the eminent literary man who was 
the pride of the district ; and that the whole 
town was ringing with that magnificent effu- 
sion. Mr. Tennyson, it is certain, felt that 
his crown was being reft away. But on the 
other hand, there is no commoner form of 
morbid misery than that of the poor nervous 
man or woman who fancies that he or she is 
the subject of universal unkindly remark. 
You will find people, still sane for practical 
purposes, who think that the whole neigh- 
borhood is conspiring against them, when in 
fact nobody is thinking of them. 

All these pages have been spent in dis- 
cussing a single thing slowly learnt ; the re- 
maining matters to be considered in this es- 
say must be treated briefly. 

Another thing slowly learnt is that we 
have no reason or right to be angry with 
people because they think poorly of us. 
This isa truth which most people find it 
very hard to accept, and at which, probably, 
very few arrive without pretty long thought 
and experience. Most people are angry when 
they are informed that some one has said 
that their ability is small, or that their pro- 
ficiency in any art is limited. Mrs. Mala- 
prop was very indignant when she found 
that some of her friends had spoken lightly 
of her parts of speech. Mr. Snarling was 
wroth when he learned that Mr. Jollikin 
thought him no great preacher. Miss Brown 
was so on hearing that Mr. Smith did not 
admire her singing; and Mr. Smith on 
learning that Miss Brown did not admire his 
horsemanship. Some authors feel angry on 
reading an unfavorable review of their book. 
The present writer has been treated very, 
very kindly by the critics ; far more so than 
he ever deserved; yet he remembers show- 
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ing a notice of him. which was intended to 
extinguish him for all coming time, to a 
warm-hearted friend, who read it with gath. 
ering wrath, and vehemently starting up at 
its close, exclaimed (we knew who wrote the 
notice), ‘‘ Now, I shall go straight and kick 
that fellow!” Now all this is very natural; 
but assuredly it is quite wrong. You un. 
derstand, of course, that I am thinking of 
unfavorable opinions of you, honestly held, 
and expressed without malice. I do not 
mean to say that you would choose for your 
special friend or companion one who thought 
meanly of your ability or your sense; it 
would not be pleasant to have him always 
by you; and the very fact of his presence 
would tend to keep you from doing’ justice 
to yourself. For it is true, that when with 
people who think you very clever and wise, 
you really area good deal cleverer and wiser 
than usual; while with people who think 
you stupid and silly, you find yourself under 
a malign influence which tends to make you 
actually so for the time. If you want a man 
to gain any good quality, the way is to give 
him credit for possessing it. If he has but 
little, give him credit ior all he has, at least; 
and you will find him daily get more. You 
know how Arnold made boys truthful ; it 
was by giving them credit for truth. Qh, 
that we all fitly understood that the same 
grand principle should be extended to all 
good qualities, intellectual and moral! Dili- 
gently instil into a boy that he is a stupid, 
idle, bad-hearted blockhead, and you are 
very likely to make him all that. And so 
you can see that it is not judicious to choose 
for a special friend and associate one who 
thinks poorly of one’s sense or one’s parts. 
Indeed, if such a one honestly thinks poorly 
of you, and has any moral earnestness, you 
could not get him for a special friend if you 
wished it. Let us choose for our compan- 
ions (if such can be found) those who think 
well and kindly of us, even though we may 
know within ourselves that they think too 
kindly and too well. For that favorable es- 
timation will bring out and foster all that is 
goodin us. There is between this and the 
unfavorable judgment all the difference be- 
tween the warm, genial sunshine, that draws 
forth the flowers and encourages them to 
open their leaves, and the nipping frost or 
the blighting east wind that represses and 
disheartens all vegetable life. But though 
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thus you would not choose for your special 
companion one who thinks poorly of you, 
and though you might not even wish to see 
him very often, you have no reason to have 
any angry feeling towards him. He can- 
not help his opinion. His opinion is deter- 
mined by his lights. His opinion, possibly, 
founds on those esthetic considerations as 
to which people will never think alike, with 
which there is no reasoning, and for which 
there is no accounting. God has made him 
so that he dislikes your book, or at least 
cannot heartily appreciate it ; and that is not 
his fault. And, holding his opinion, he is 
quite entitled to express it. It may not be 
polite to express it to yourself. By com- 
mon consent it is understood that you are 
never, except in cases of absolute necessity, 
to say to any man that which is disagreeable 
to him. And if you go, and, without any 
call to do so, express to a man himself that 
you think poorly of him, he may justly com- 
plain, not of your unfavorable opinion of 
him »ut of the malice which is implied in 
your needlessly informing him of it. But if 
any one expresses such an unfavorable opin- 
ion of you in your absence, and some one 
comes and repeats it to you, be angry with 
the person who repeats the opinion to you, 
not with the person who expressed it. For 
what you do not know will cause you no 
pain. And all sensible folk, aware how es- 
timates of any mortal must differ, will, in the 
long run, attach nearly the just weight to 
any opinion, favorable or unfavorable. 

Yes, my friend, utterly put down the nat- 
ural tendency in your heart to be angry with 
the man who thinks poorly of you. For 
you have, in sober reason, »» right to be 
angry with him. It is moe pleasant, and 
indeed more profitable, to live among those 
who think highly of you. It makes you 
better. You actually grow into what you 
get credit for. Oh, how much better a cler- 
gyman preaches to his own congregation, 
who listen with kindly and sympathetic at- 
tention to all he says, and always think too 
well of him, than to a set of critical stran- 
gers, eager to find faults and to pick holes! 
And how heartily and pleasantly the essay- 
ist covers his pages, which are to go into a 
magazine whose readers have come to know 
him well, and to bear with all his ways! [If 
every one thought him a dull and stupid 
person, he could net write at all. Indeed, 
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he would bow to the general belief, and ac- 
cept the truth that he is dull and stupid. 
But further, my reader, let us be reasonable 
when it is pleasant; and let us sometimes 
be irrational when that is pleasant too. It 
is natural to have a very kindly feeling to 
those who think well of us. Now, though, 
in severe truth, we have no more reason for 
wishing to shake hands with the man who 
thinks well of us, than for wishing to shake 
the man who thinks ill of us ; yet let us yield 
heartily to the former pleasant impulse. It is 
not reasonable, but itis allright. You cannot 
help liking people who estimate you favora- 
bly, and say a good wordof you. No doubt we 
might slowly learn not to like them more 
than anybody else; but we need not take 
the trouble to learn that lesson. Letus all, 
my readers, be glad if we can reach that 
cheerful position of mind at which my elo- 
quent friend Shirley and I have long since 
arrived, that we are extremely gratified when 
we find ourselves favorably reviewed, and 
not in the least angry when we find ourselves 
reviewed unfavorably ; that we have a very 
kindly feeling towards such as think well of 
us, and no unkind feeling whatever to those 
who think ill of us. Thus, at the beginning 
of the month, we look with equal minds at 
the newspaper notices of Fraser; we are 
soothed and exhilarated when we find our- 
sclves describes as sages, and we are amused 
and interested when we fiad ourselves shown 
up as little better than geese. 

Of course, it makes a difference in the feel- 
ing with which you ought to regard any un- 
favorable opinion of you, whether spoken or 
written, if the unfavorable opinion which is 
expressed be plainly not honestly held, and 
be maliciously expressed. You may occa- 
sionally hear a judgment expressed of a 
young girl’s music or dancing, of a gentle- 
man’s horses, of a preacher’s sermons, of 
an author’s books, which is manifestly dic- 
tated by personal spite and jealousy, and 
which is expressed with the intention of do- 
ing mischief and giving pain to the person 
of whom the judgment is expressed. You 
will occasionally find such judgments sup- 
ported by wilful misrepresentation, and even 
by pure invention. In such a case as this, 
the essential thing is not the unfavorable 
opinion; it is the malice which leads to its 
entertainment and expression. And the 
conduct of the offending party should be re- 
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garded with that feeling which, on calm 
thought, you discern to be the right feeling 
with which to regard malice, accompanied 
by falsehood. Then, is it well to be angry 
here? Ithink not. You may see that it is 
not safe to have any communication with a 
person who will abuse and misrepresent you ; 
it is not safe, and it is not pleasant. But 
don’t beangry. Itisnot worth while. That 
old lady, indeed, told all her friends that you 
said, in your book, something she knew quite 
well you did not say. Mr. Snarling did the 
like. But the offences of such people are 
not worth powder and shot; and besides 
this, my friend, if you saw the case from 
their point of view, you might see that they 
have something to say for themselves. You 
failed to call for the old lady so often as she 
wished you should. You did not ask Mr. 
Snarling.to dinner. These are bad reasons 
for pitching into you; but still they are rea- 
sons and Mr. Snarling and the old lady, by 
long brooding over them, may have come to 
think that they are very just and weighty 
reasons. And did you never, my friend, 
speak rather unkindly of these two persons ? 
Did you never give a ludicrous account of 
their goings-on, or even an ill-set account, 
which some kind friend was sure to repeat 
tothem? Ah, my reader; don’t be too hard 
on Snarling: possibly you have yourself 
done something very like what he is doing 
now. Forgive, as you need to be forgiven! 
And try to attain that quite attainable tem- 
per, in which you will read or listen to 
the most malignant attack upon you, with 
curiosity and amusement, and with no an- 
gry feeling at all. I suppose great people 
attain to this. I mean cabinet ministers 
and the like, who are daily flayed in print 
somewhere or other. They come to take it 
all quite easily. And if they were pure an- 
gels, somebody would attack them. Most 

eople, even those who differ from him, 
foe that if this world has a humble, con- 


scientious, pious man in it, that man is the 
present Archbishop of Canterbury. Yet last 
night I read in a certain powerful journal, 
that the great characteristics of that good 
man, are cowardice, trickery, and simple 


rascality! Honest Mr. Bumpkin, kind- 
hearted Miss Goodbody, do you fancy that 
you can escape ? 

Then we ought to try to fix it in our 
mind, that in all matters into which taste 
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enters at all, the most honest and the most 
able men may hopelessly, diametrically, dif- 
fer. Original idiosyncrasy has so much to 
say here; and training has also so much. 
One cultivated and honest man has an en- 
thusiastic and most real love and enjoyment 
of Gothic architecture, and an absolute ha- 
tred for that of the classic revival ; another 
man equally cultivated and honest, has tastes 
which are the logical contradictory of these. 
No one can doubt the ability of Byron, or 
of Sheridan ; yet each of them thought very 
little of Shakspeare. The question is, what 
suits you? You may have the strongest con- 
viction that you ought to like an author; you 
may be ashamed to confess that you don’t 
like him; and yet you may feel that you de- 
test him. For myself, I confess with shame, 
and I know the reason is in myself, I cannot 
for my life see any thing to admire in the 
writings of Mr. Carlyle. His style, both of 
thought and language, is to me insufferably 
irritating. I tried to read the Sartor Resar- 
tus, and could not doit. Soif all people 
who have learned to read English were like 
me, Mr. Carlyle would have no readers. 
Happily, the majority, in most cases, pos- 
sesses the normal taste. At least there is 
no further appeal than to the deliberate judg- 
ment of the majority of educated men. I 
confess, further, that I would rather read 
Mr. Helps than Milton: I do not say that I 
think Mr. Helps the greater man, but that I 
feel he suits me better. I value the Auto- 
crat of the Breakfast-table more highly than 
all the writings of Shelley put together. It 
is a curious thing to read various reviews 
of the same book ; particularly if it be one 
of those books which, if you like at all, you 
will like very much, and which if you don’t 
like you will absolutely hate. It is curious 
to find opinions flatly contradictory of one an- 
other set forth in those reviews by very able, 
cultivated, and unprejudiced’ men.’ There 
is no newspaper published in Britain which 
contains abler writing than the Edinburgh 
Scotsman. And of course no one need say 
any thing as to the literary merits of the 
Times. Well, one day within the last few 
months, the Zimes and the Scotsman each 
published a somewhat elaborate review of 
a certain book. The reviews were flatly op- 
posed to one another; they had no com- 
mon ground at all; one said the book was 
extremely good, and the other that it was 
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extremely bad. You must just make up your 
mind that in matters of taste there can be 
no unvarying standard of truth. In esthetic 
matters, truth is quite relative. What is 
bad to you, is good to me perhaps. And 
indeed, if one might adduce the saddest of 
all possible proofs, how even the loftiest and 
most splendid genius fails to commend itself 
to every cultivated mind, it may suffice to 
say, that that brilliant Scotsman has on sev- 
eral occasions found fault with Fraser’s Mag- 
azine, and specially with A. K. H. B.! 

If you, my reader, are a wise and kind- 
hearted person (as I have no doubt what- 
ever but you are), I think you would like 
very much to meet and converse with any 
person who has formed a bad opinion of you. 
You would take great pleasure in overcom- 
ing such a one’s prejudice against you; and 
if the person were an honest and worthy 
person, you would be almost certain to do so. 
Very few folk are able to retain any bitter 
feeling towards a man they have actually 
talked with, unless the bitter feeling be one 
which is just. And a very great proportion 
of-all the unfavorable opinions which men 
entertain of their fellow-men found on some 
misconception. You take up somehow an 
impression that such a one is a conceited, 
stuck-up person: you come to know him, 
and you find he is the frankest and most un- 
affected of men. You hada belief that such 
another was a cynical, heartless being, till 
you met him one day coming down a long 
black stair, in a poor part of the town, from 
a bare chamber in which is a little sick 
child, with two large tears running down 
his face; and when you enter the poor 
apartment you learn certain facts as to his 
quiet benevolence which compel you sud- 
denly to construct a new theory of that 
man’s character. It is only people who are 
radically and essentially bad whom you can 
really dislike after you come to know them. 
And the human beings who are thus essen- 
tially bad are very few. Something of the 
original Image lingers yet in almost every 
human soul. And in many a homely, com- 
monplace person, what with vestiges of the 
old, and a blessed planting-in of something 
new, there is a vast deal of it. And every 
human being, conscious of honest intention 
and of a kind heart, may well wish that the 
man who dislikes and abuses him could just 
know him. 
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But there are human beings whom, if you 
are wise, you would not wish to know you 
too well. I mean the human beings (if 
such there should be) who think very highly 
of you; who imagine you very clever and 
veryamiable. Keep out of the way of such! 
Let them see as little of you as possible. 
For when they come to know you well, they 
are quite sure to be disenchanted. The en- 
thusiastic ideal which young people form of 
any one they admire is smashed by the rude 
presence of facts. I have got somewhat be- 
yond the stage of feeling enthusiastic admi- 
ration, yet there are two or three living men 
whom I should be sorry to see. I knowl 
should never admire them so much any 
more. I never saw Mr. Dickens: I don’t 
want to see him. Let us leave Yarrow un- 
visited: our sweet ideal is fairer than the 
fairest fact. No hero is a hero to his valet: 
and it may be questioned whether any cler- 
gyman is a saint to his beadle. Yet the 
hero may be a true hero, and the clergyman 
a very excellent man: but no human being 
can bear too close inspection. I remember 
hearing a clever and enthusiastic young 
lady complain of what she had suffered on 
meeting a certain great bishop at dinner. 
No doubt he was dignified, pleasant, clever ; 
but the mysterious halo was no longer round 
his head. Here is a sad circumstance in 
the lot of a very great man: I mean such a 
man as Mr. Tennyson or Professor Long- 
fellow. As an elephant walks through a 
field, crushing the crop at every step, so do 
these men advance through life, smashing, 
every time they dine out, the enthusiastic 
fancies of several romantic young people. 


This was to have been a short essay. But 
you see it is already long; and I have 
treated only two of the four Things Slowly 


Learnt which I had noted down. After 
much consideration I discern several courses 
which are open to me :— 

(1.) To ask the editor to allow me forty 
or fifty pages of the magazine for my essay. 

(2.) To stop at once, and allow it to re- 
main forever a secret what the two remain- 
ing things are. 

(3.) To stop now, and continue my sub- 
ject in a future number of the magazine. 
(4.) To state briefly what the two things 
jare, and get rid of the subject at once. 

The fundamental notion of Course No. 1 
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is manifestly vain. The editor is doubtless | 


well aware that about sixteen pages is the 
utmost length of essay which his readers 
can stand. Nos. 2 and 3, for reasons too 
numerous to state, cannot be adopted. And 
thus I am in a manner compelled to adopt 
Course No. 4. 

The first of the two things is a practical 
lesson. It is this: to allow for human folly, 
laziness, carelessness, and the like, just as 
you allow for the properties of matter, such 
as weight, friction, and the like, without 
being surprised or angry at them. You 
know that if a man is lifting a piece of lead 
he does not think of getting into a rage 
because it is heavy; or if a man is dragging 
a tree along the ground he does not get into 
a rage because it plougus deeply into the 
earth as it comes. He is not surprised at 
these things. They are nothing new. It is 
just what he counted on. But you will find 
that the same man, if his servants are lazy, 
careless, and forgetful; or if his friends are 
petted, wrong-headed, and impracticable, 
will not only get quite angry, but will get 
freshly angry at each new action which 
proves that his friends or servants possess 
these characteristics. Would it not be bet- 
ter to make up your mind that such things 
are characteristic of humanity, and so that 
you must look for them in dealing with 
human beings? And would it not be better, 
too, to regard each new proof of laziness, 
not as a new thing to be angry with, but 
merely as a piece of the one great fact that 
. your servant is lazy, with which you get 
‘angry once for all, and have done with it ? 
If your servant makes twenty blunders a 
day, do not regard them as twenty separate 
facts at which to get angry twenty several 
times. Regard them just as twenty proofs 
of the one fact, that your servant is a blun- 
derer; and be angry just once, and no more. 
Or if some one you know gives twenty indi- 
cations in a day that he or she (let us say 
she) is of a petted temper, regard these 
merely as twenty proofs of one lamentable 
fact, and not as twenty different facts to be 
separately lamented. You accept the fact 
that the person is petted and ill-tempered : 
you regret it and blame it once for all. And 
.after this once you take as of course all new 
manifestations of pettedness and ill-temper. 
_And you are no more surprised at them, or 
angry with them, than you are at lead for 





being heavy, or at down for being light. It 
is their nature, and you calculate on it, and 
allow for it. 


Then the second of the two remaining 
things is this—that you have no right to 
complain if you are postponed to greater 
people, or if you are treated with less con- 
sideration than you would be if you were a 
greater person. Uneducated people are very 
slow to learn this most obvious lesson. I 
remember hearing of a proud old lady, who 
was proprietor of a small landed estate in 
Scotland. She had many relations, some 
greater, some less. The greater she much 
affected, the less she wholly ignored. But 
they did not ignore her; and one morning 
an individual arrived at her mansion-house, 
bearing a large box on his back. He was a 
travelling pedler; and he sent up word to 
the old lady that he was her cousin, and 
hoped she would buy something from him. 
The old lady indignantly refused to see him, 
and sent orders that he should forthwith quit 
the house. The pedler went; but on reach- 
ing the courtyard, he turned to the inhospi- 
table dwelling, andin a loud voice exclaimed, 
in the ears of every mortal in the house, 
“Ay, if I had come in my carriage-and- 
four, ye wad have been proud to have ta’en me 
in!” The pedler fancied that he was hurl- 
ing at his relative a scathing sarcasm: he 
did not see that he was simply stating a per- 
fectly unquestionable fact. No doubt earthly, 
if he had come in a carriage-and-four, he 
would have got a hearty welcome, and he 
would have found his claim of kindred ea- 
gerly allowed. But he thought he was say- 
ing a bitter and cutting thing, and (strange 
to say) the old lady fancied she was listen- 
ing to a bitter and cutting thing. He was 
merely expressing a certain and innocuous 
truth. But though all mortals know thatin 
this world big people meet greater respect 
than small (and quite right too), most mor- 
tals seem to find the principle a very un- 
pleasant one when it comes home to them- 
selves. And we learn but slowly to acquiesce 
in seeing ourselves plainly subordinated to 
other people. Poor Oliver Goldsmith was 
very angry when at the club one night he 
was stopped in the middle of a story by a 
Dutchman, who had noticed that the Great 
Bear was rolling about in preparation for 
speaking, and who exclaimed to Goldsmith, 
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“Stop, stop; Toctor Shonson is going to 
speak!” Once I arrived at a certain rail- 
way station. Two old ladies were waiting 
to go by the same train. I knew them well, 
and they expressed their delight that we 
were going the same way; “ Let us goin the 
same carriage,” said the younger, in earnest 
tones; “and will you be so very kind as to 
see about our luggage?” After a few min- 
utes of the lively talk of the period and dis- 
trict, the train came up. I feel the tremor 
of the platform yet. I handed my friends 
into a carriage, and then saw their baggage 
placed in the van. It was a station at which 
trains stop for a few minutes for refresh- 
ments. So I went to the door of the car- 
riage into which I had put them, and waited 
alittle before taking my seat. I expected 
that my friends would proceed with the con- 
versation which had been interrupted ; but 

», astonishment I found that I had be- 


com/Whollyvisible to them. They did 


nopee me art speek to me atall. In the 
eafiage wit}them was a living peer, of wide 
etates ar@ great rank, whom they knew. 
And so tioroughly did he engross their eyes 
and theights and words, that they had be- 
come Anaware of my presence, or even my 


exis¢nce. The stronger sensation rendezed 
thea unconscious of the weaker. Do you 
thnk I felt angry? No, I did not. I felt 
ery much amused. I recognized a slight 
manifestation of a grand principle. It was 
a straw showing how a current sets, but for 


} 
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which Britain would not be the country it is. 
I took my seat in another carriage, and plac- 
idly read my Times. There was one lady 
in that carriage. I think she inferred, from 
the smiles which occasionally for the first 
few miles overspread my countenance with- 
out apparent cause, that my mind was slightly 
disordered. 

These are the two things already men- 
tioned. But you cannot understand, friendly 
reader, what an effort it has cost me to treat 
them so briefly. The experienced critic will 
discern at a glance that the author could 
easily have made sixteen pages out of the 
material you have here in one. The author 
takes his stand upon this—that there are few 
people who can beat out thought so thin, or 
say so little in such a great number of words. 
I remember how my dear friend, the late 
editor of this magazine (whom all who knew 
him well miss more and more as days and 
weeks go on, and never will cease to miss), 
used to remark this fact in those warm- 
hearted and playful letters_of his, with won- 
der not unmingled with indignation. And 
I remember how a very great prelate (who 
could compress all I have said into a page 
and a half) once comforted me by telling me 
that for the consumption of many minds it 
was desirable that thought should be very 
greatly diluted; that quantity as well as 
quality is needful in the dietetics both of the 
body and the mind. With this soothing re- 
flection I close the present essay. 

A. K. H. B. 





THe distinguishing characteristic of the Chi- 
nese mind is this—that at all points of the circle 
described by man’s intelligence it seems occa- 
sionally to have caught glimpses of a heaven far 
beyond the range of its ordinary ken and vision. 
It caught a glimpse of the path which leads to 
military supremacy when it invented gunpow- 
der, some centuries before the discovery was 
made by any othernation. It caught a glimpse 
of the path which leads to maritime supremacy 
when it made, at a period equally remote, the 
discovery of the mariner’s compass. It caught 
a glimpse of the path which leads to literary su- 
premacy when, in the tenth century, it invented 
the printing-press ; and, as my illustrious friend 
on my right (Sir E. Landseer) has reminded me, 





it has caught from time to time glimpses of the 
beautiful in color and design. But in the hands 
of the Chinese themselves the invention of gun- 
powder has exploded in crackers and harmless 
fireworks. The mariner’s compass has produced 
nothing better than the coasting junk. The art 
of printing has stagnated in stereotyped editions 
of Confucius, and the most cynical representa- 
tions of the grotesque have been the principal 
products of Chinese conceptions of the sublime 
and beautiful. Nevertheless, I am disposed to 
believe that under this mass of abortions and 
rubbish there lie hidden some sparks of a Di- 
viner fire, which the genius of my countrymen 
may gather and nurse into a flame.—Lord El- 
gin’s Speech at the Lord Mayor’s Dinner. 
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Some men aim at an 
some deal in vulgar flour- 
are the men who have reached | 
th: in that stage at which they are 
proud of the dexterity with which they han- 
dle their pen. Somestrive after an affectedly 
simple and student-like hand; some at a 
dashing and military style. But there may 
be as much self-consciousness evinced by | 
handwriting as by any thing else. Any cler- | « 
gyman who performs a good many marriages 
will be impressed by the fact that very few | 
among the humbler classes can sign their | 
name in an unaffected way. I am not think- 
ing of the poor bride who shakily traces her | 
name, or of the simple bumpkin who slowly | 
writes his, making no secret of the difficulty | 
with which he does it. These are natural 
and pleasing. You would like to help and 
encourage them. But it is irritating when 
some forward fellow, after evincing his| 
marked contempt for the slow and cramp’ 1! 
performances of his friends, jauntily takes 

up the an and dashes off his signature at a 
tremendous rate and with the air of an ex-| 
ploit, evidently expecting the admiration of | 
his rustic friends, and laying a foundation | 


: : | 
for remarking to them on his way home that | 


aristocri 


the parson could not touch him at penman- | 
ship. I have observed with a little mali-| 
cious satisfaction that such persons, arising | 
in their pride from the place where they 
wrote, generally smear their signature with | 
their coat-sleeve, and reduce it to a state of | 
comparative illegibility. I like to sce the 
smirking, impudent creature a little taken | 
down. 

But it is endless to try to reckon up the 
fashions in which people show that they 
have not learnt the lesson of their own un- 
importance. Did you ever stop in the street 
and talk for a few minutes to some old bach- | 
elor? If so, I dare say you have remarked 
a curious anne You have found | 
that all of a sudden the mind of the old gen- | 
tlemen, usually reasonable enough, appeared | 
stricken into a state approaching idiocy, and | 
that the sentence which he had begun in a) 
rational and intelligible way was ending i in| 
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the passer-by was looking at him. 
| e te] 





+ maze of wandering words, signifying noth- 
ing in particular, You had buen looking j in 
another direction, but in sudden alarm vou 
luvk suraight at the old gentleman to see 
what on carth is the matter; and you dis. 
cern that his eyes are fixed on some passer. 
by, possibly a young lady, perhaps no more 
than a magistrate or the like, who is by this 
time a good many yards off, with the eyes 
still following, and slowly revolving on their 
axis so as to follow without the head being 
turned round. It is this spectacle which 


| has drawn off your friend’s attention; and 


| you notice his whole figure twisted into an 
| ungainly form, intended to be dignified or 
casy, and assumed because he fancied that 
Oh, the 
Then you will 
people afraid that they have given of- 


pettiness of human nature ! 
find 


fence by saying or doing things which the 
| es 5 5 to] 


party they supposed offended had really never 
observed that they had said or done. There 


| are people who fancy that in church every- 
body is looking at them, when in truth no 
| mortal is taking the trouble to do so. 
/an amusing thotgh irritating sight to be- 


It is 


hold a weak-minded lady walking into church 
and taking her seat under this delusion. 
You remember the affected air, the down- 
cast eyes, the demeanor intended to imply 


a modest shrinking from notice, but through 
| which there shines the real desire, ‘ Oh, for 


any sake, look at me!” There are people 


| whose voice is utterly inaudible in church 


six feet off, who will tell you that a whole 
congregation of a thousand or fifteen hun- 
dred people was listening to their singing. 
Such folk will tell you that they went to a 


church where the singing was left too much 
to the choir, and began to sing as usual, 


on which the entire congregation looked 
round to sce who it was that was singing, 
and ultimately proceeded to sing lustily too. 
I do not remember a more disgusting exhi- 


| bition of vulgar self-conceit than I saw a 


few months ago at Westminster Abbey. It 
was a weck-day afternoon service, and the 
congregation was small. Immediately be- 
fore me there sat an insolent boor, who evi- 
_ dently did not belong to the Church of Eng- 
‘land. He had walked in when the prayers 
were half over, having with difficulty been 
made to take off his hat, and his manifest 
wish was to testify his contempt for the 
‘whole place and service. Accordingly, he 
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persisted in sitting, in a lounging attitude, | Yet you could see that (who caa tell how’) 


when the people 
and staring 


‘ Me 


‘] 4, 
Wada Lacy Bas vace 


convey that he was not ‘Macning to the | 
prayers ; but rather inconsistently, he now 
and then uttered an audible grunt of disap- | 
proval. No one can enjoy the choral ser- 
yice more than I do, and the music that af- 
ternoon was very fine ; but I could not enjoy 
it or join in it as I wished for the disgust I 
felt at the animal before me, and for my 
burning desire to see him turned out of the 
sacred place he was profaning. But the 
thing which chiefly struck me about the in- | 


Th wenn * 


aa’ 


y anz 10us a 


stood, and in standing up | | the poor creature had somehow persuaded 
about with an air of apiety | himself that he occupied a position fom 


whieh he could lock down non his fellow 
men in general. Or was it rather that the 
| poor creature knew he was a fool, and fan- 


cied that thus he could disguise the fact? I 


| dare say there was a mixture of both feelings. 


You may see many indications of vain self- 
importance in the fact that various persons, 
old ladies for the most part, are so ready to 


| give opinions which are not wanted, on mat- 


| 


ters of which they are not competent to judge- 
| Clev er young curates suffer much annoyance 
| from these people: they are always anxious 


dividual was not his vulgar and impudent | to instruct the young curates how to preach. 


profanity ; 
ceit. 
under the noble old roof was watching all | 
his movements. I could see that he would | 
go home and boast of what he had done, 

and tell his friends that all the clergy, chor- 
isters, and congregation had been awe- 
stricken by him, and that possibly word had 
by this time been conveyed to Lambeth or 
Fulham of the weakened influence and ap- 
proaching downfall of the Church of Eng- 
land. I knew that the very thing he wished 
was that some ore should rebuke his con- 
duct, otherwise I should certainly have told 
him either to behave with decency or to be 
gone. 

I have sometimes witnessed a curious 
manifestation of this vain sense of self-im- 
portance. Did you ever, my reader, chance 
upon such a spectacle as this: a very com- 
monplace man, and even a very great block- 
head, standing in a drawing-room where a 
large party of people is assembled, with a 
grin of self-complacent superiority upon his 
unmeaning face? I am sure you under- 
stand the thing I mean. I mean a look 
which conveyed that, in virtue of some hid- 
den store of genius or power, he could sur- 
vey with a calm, cynical loftiness the little 
conversation and interests of ordinary mor- 
tals. You know the kind of interest with 
which a human being would survey the dis- 
tant approaches to reason of an intelligent 
dog, or a colony of ants. I have seen this 
expression on the face of one or two of the 
greatest blockheads I ever knew. I have 
seen such a one wear it while clever men 
were carrying on a conversation in which he 
could not have joined to have saved his life. 


| 


it was his intolersble self-con- | I remember well, ten years agv, when I was 
I{e plainly thought that every eye a curate (which in Svotland we call an as- 


sistant) myself, what advices I used to re- 
| ceive (quite unsought by me) from w ell- 
| meaning but densely stupid old ladies. I 
did not think the advices worth much, even 
then; and now, by longer experience, I can 
discern that they were utterly idiotic. Yet 
they were given with entire confidence. No 
thought ever entered the head of these well- 
meaning but stupid individuals, that possi- 
bly they were not competent to give advice 
on such subjects. And it is vexatious to think 
that people so stupid may do serious harm 
to a young clergyman by head-shakings and 
sly inuendoes as to his orthodoxy or his 
gravity of deportment. In the. long run 
they will do no harm, but at the first start 
they may do a good deal of mischief. Not 
long since, such a person complained to me 
that a talented young preacher had taught 
unsound doctrine. She cited his words. I 
I showed her that the words were taken ver- 
batim from the Confession of Faith, which 
is our Scotch Thirty-nine Articles. I think 
it not unlikely that she would go on telling 
her tattling story just the same. I remem- 
ber hearing a stupid old lady say, as though 
her opinion were quite decisive of the ques- 
tion, that no clergyman ought to have so 
much as a thousand a year; for if he had, he 
would be sure to neglect his duty. You re- 
member what Dr. Johnson said to a woman 
who expressed some opinion or other upon a 
matter she did not understand. ‘‘ Madam,” 
said the moralist, “ before expressing your 
opinion, you should consider what your opin- 
ion is worth.” But this shaft would have 





glanced harmlessly from off the panoply of 
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whom I am thinking. It was a fundamental 
axiom with her that her opinion was entirely 
infallible. Some people would feel as though 
the very world were crumbling away under 
their fect if they realized the fact that they 
could go wrong. 

Let it here be said, that this vain belief of 
their own importance which most people 
cherish, is not at all a source of unmixed 
happiness. It will work either way. When 
my friend, Mr. Snarling, got his beautiful 
poem printed in the county newspaper, it no 
doubt pleased him to think, as he walked 
along the street, that every one was pointing 
him out as the eminent literary man who was 
the pride of the district ; and that the whole 
town was ringing with that magnificent effu- 
sion. Mr. Tennyson, it is certain, felt that 
his crown was being reft away. But on the 
other hand, there is no commoner form of 
morbid misery than that of the poor nervous 
man or woman who fancies that he or she is 
the subject of universal unkindly remark. 
You wiil find people, still sane for practical 
purposes, who think that the whole neigh- 
borhood is conspiring against them, when in 
fact nobody is thinking of them. 

All these pages have been spent in dis- 
cussing a single thing slowly learnt: the re- 
maining matters to be considered in this es- 
say must be treated briefly. 

Another thing slowly learnt is that we 
have no reason or right to be angry with 
people because they think poorly of us. 
This isa truth which most people find it 
very hard to accept, and at which, probably, 
very few arrive without pretty long thought 
and experience. Most people are angry when 
they ure informed that some one has said 
that their ability is small, or that their pro- 
ficiency in any art is limited. Mrs. Mala- 
prop was very indignant when she found 
that some of her friends had spoken lightly 
of her parts of speech. Mr. Snarling was 
wroth when he learned that Mr. Jollikin 
thought him no great preacher. Miss Brown 
was so on hearing that Mr. Smith did not 
admire her singing; and Mr. Smith on 
learning that Miss Brown did not admire his 
horsemanship. Some authors feel angry on 
reading an unfavorable review of their book. 
The present writer has been treated very, 
very kindly by the critics; far more so than 
he ever deserved ; yet he remembers show- | 
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ing a notice of him which was intended to 
extinguish him for all coming time, to a 
warm-hearted friend, who read it with gath- 
ering wrath, and vehemently starting up at 
its close, exclaimed (we knew who wrote the 
notice), “* Now, I shall go straight and kick 
that fellow!” Now all this is very natural ; 
but assuredly it is quite wrong. You un- 
derstand, of course, that I am thinking of 
unfavorable opinions of you, honestly held, 
and expressed without malice. I do not 
mean to say that you would choose for your 
special friend or companion one who thought 
meanly of your ability or your sense; it 
would not be pleasant to have him always 
by you; and the very fact of his presence 
would tend to keep you from doing justice 
to yourself. For it is true, that when with 
people who think you very clever and wise, 
you really are a good deal cleverer and wiser 
than usual; while with people who think 
| you stupid and silly, you find yourself under 
|a malign influence which tends to make you 
| actually so for the time. If you want aman 
| to gain any good quality, the way is to give 
| him credit for possessing it. If he has but. 
| little, give him credit for all he has, at least ; 
and you will find him daily get more. You 
| know how Arnold made boys truthful ; it 
| Was by giving them credit for truth. Oh, 
| that we all fitly understood that the same 
grand principle should be extended to all 
| good qualities, intellectual and moral! Dili= 
| gently instil into a boy that he is a stupid, 
‘idle, bad-hearted blockhead, and you are 
| very likely to make him all that. And so 
| you can see that it is not judicious to choose 
| for a special friend and associate one who 

thinks poorly of one’s sense or one’s parts. 
| Indeed, if such a one honestly thinks poorly 
| of you, and has any moral earnestness, you 
could not get him for a special friend if you 
| wished it. Let us choose for our compan- 
/ions (if such can be found) those who think 
| well and kindly of us, even though we may 
know within ourselves that they think too 
| kindly and too well. For that favorable es- 
timation will bring out and foster all that is 
/goodin us. There is between this and the 








unfavorable judgment all the difference be- 


tween the warm, genial sunshine, that draws 
forth the flowers and encourages them to 
open their leaves, and the nipping frost or 
the blighting east wind that represses and 
disheartens all vegetable life. But though 
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thus you would not choose for your special 

companion one who thinks poorly of you, 

and though you might not even wish to see 

him very often, you have no reason to have 

any angry feeling towards him. He can- 

not help his opinion. His opinion is deter- 

mined by his lights. His opinion, possibly, 

founds on those esthetic considerations as 

to which people will never think alike, with 
which there is no reasoning, and for which 
there is no accounting. God has made him 

so that he dislikes your book, or at least 
cannot heartily appreciate it ; and that is not 
his fault. And, holding his opinion, he is 
quite entitled to express it. It may not be 
polite to express it to yourself. By com- 
mon consent it is understood that you are 
never, except in cases of absolute necessity, 
to say to any man that which is disagreeable 
to him. And if you go, and, without any 
call to do so, express to a man himself that 
you think poorly of him, he may justly com- 
plain, not of your unfavorable opinion of 
him, but of the malice which is implied in 
your needlessly informing him of it. But if 
any one expresses such an unfavorable opin- 
ion of you in your absence, and some one 
comes and repeats it to you, be angry with 
the person who repeats the opinion to you, 
not with the person who expressed it. For 
what you do not know will cause you no 
pain. And all sensible folk, aware how es- 
timates of any mortal must differ, will, in the 
long run, attach nearly the just weight to 
any opinion, favorable or unfavorable. 

Yes, my friend, utterly put down the nat- 
ural tendency in your heart to be angry with 
the man who thinks poorly of you. For 
you have, in sober reason, no right to be 
angry with him. It is more pleasant, and 
indeed more profitable, to live among those 
who think highly of you. It makes you 
better. You actually grow into what you 
get credit for. Oh, how much better a cler- 
gyman preaches to his own congregation, 
who listen with kindly and sympathetic at- 
tention to all he says, and always think too 
well of him, than to a set of critical stran- 
gers, eager to find faults and to pick holes! 
And how heartily and pleasantly the essay- 
ist coyers his pages, which are to go into a 
magazine whose readers have come to know 
him well, and to bear with all his ways! If 
every one thought him a duil and stupid 
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he would bow to the general belief, and ac- 
cept the truth that he is dull and stupid. 
But further, my reader, let us be reasonable 
when it is pleasant; and let us sometimes 
be irrational when that is pleasant too. It . 
is natural to have a very kindly feeling to 
those who think well of us. Now, though, 
in severe truth, we have no more reason for 
wishing to shake hands with the man who 
thinks well of us, than for wishing to shake 
the man who thinks ill of us ; yet let us yield 
heartily to the former pleasant impulse. It is 
not reasonable, but it is allright. You cannot 
help liking people who estimate you fayora- 
bly, and say a good word of you. No doubt we 
might slowly learn not to like them more 
than anybody else; but we need not take 
the trouble to learn that lesson. Let us all, 
my readers, be glad if we can reach that 
cheerful position of mind at which my elo- 
quent friend Shirley and I have long since 
arrived, that we are extremely gratified when 
we find ourselves favorably reviewed, and 
not in the least angry when we find ourselves 
reviewed unfavorably ; that we have a very 
kindly feeling towards such as think well of 
us, and no unkind feeling whatever to those 
who think ill of us. Thus, at the beginning 
of the month, we look with equal minds at 
the newspaper notices of Fraser; we are 
soothed and exhilarated when we find our- 
selves describes as sages, and we are amused 
and interested when we find ourselves shown 
up as little better than geese. 

Of course, it makes a difference in the feel- 
ing with which you ought to regard any un- 
favorable opinion of you, whether spoken or 
written, if the unfavorable opinion which is 
expressed be plainly not honestly held, and 
be maliciously expressed. You may occa- 
sionally hear a judgment expressed of a 
young girl’s music or dancing, of a gentle- 
man’s horses, of a preacher’s sermons, of 
an author’s books, which is manifestly dic- 
tated by personal spite and jealousy, and 
which is expressed with the intention of do- 
ing mischief and giving pain to the person 
of whom the judgment is expressed. You 
will occasionally find such judgments sup- 
ported by wilful misrepresentation, and even 
by pure invention. In such a case as this, 
the essential thing is not the unfavorable 
opinion ; it is the malice which leads to its 
entertainment and expression. And the 





person, he could not write at all. Indeed, 


conduct of the offending party should be re- 
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garded with that feeling which, on calm 
thought, you discern to be the right feeling 
with which to regard malice, accompanied 
by falschood. Then, is it well to be angry 
here? Ithink not. You may see that it is 
not safe to have any communication with a 
person who will abuse and misrepresent you ; 


it is not safe, and it is not pleasant. But 
don’t be angry. Itisnot worth while. That 


old lady, indeed, told all her friends that you 
said, in your book, something she knew quite 
well you did not say. Mr. Snarling did the 
like. But the offences of such people are 
not worth powder and shot; and besides 
this, my friend, if you saw the case from 
their point of view, you might see that they 
have something to sav for themselves. You 
failed to call for the old lady so often as she 
wished you should. You did not ask Mr. 
Snarling to dinner. These are bad reasons 
for pitching into you; but still they are rea- 
sons and Mr, Snarling and the old lady, by 
long brooding over them, may have come to 
think that they are very just and weighty 
reasons. And did you never, my friend, 
speak rather unkindly of these two persons P 
Did you never give a ludicrous account of 
their goings-on, or even an ill-set account, 
which some kind friend was sure to repeat 
tothem? Ah, my reader; don’t be too hard 
on Snarling: possibly you have yourself 
done something very like what he is doing 
now. Forgive, as you need to be forgiven! 
And try to attain that quite attainable tem- 
per, in which you will read or listen to 
the most malignant attack upon you, with 
curiosity and amusement, and with no an- 
gry feeling at all. I suppose great people 
attain to this. I mean cabinet ministers 
and the like, who are daily flayed in print 
somewhere or other. They come to take it 
all quite easily. And if they were pure an- 
gels, somebody would attack them. Most 
people, even those who differ from him, 
ioe that if this world has a humble, con- 
scientious, pious man in it, that man is the 
present Archbishopof Canterbury. Yet last 
night I read in a certain powerful journal, 
that the great characteristics of that good 
man, are cowardice, trickery, and simple 
rascality! Honest Mr. Bumpkin, kind- 
hearted Miss Goodbody, do you fancy that 
you can escape ? 

Then we ought to try to fix it in our 
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enters at all, the most honest and the most 
able men may hopelessly, diametrically, dif- 
fer. Original idiosyncrasy has so much to 
say here; and training has also so much, 
One cultivated and honest man has an en- 
thusiastic and most real love and enjoyment 
of Gothic architecture, and an absolute ha- 
tred for that of the classic revival ; another 
man equally cultivated and honest, has tastes 
which are the logical contradictory of these. 
No one can doubt the ability of Byron, or 
of Sheridan; yet each of them thought very 
little of Shakspeare. The question is, what 
suits you? You may have the strongest con- 
viction that you ought to like an author; you 
may be ashamed to confess that you don’t 
like him; and yet you may feel that you de- 
test him. For myself, I confess with shame, 
and I know the reason is in myself, I cannot 
for my life see any thing to admire in the 
writings of Mr. Carlyle. His style, both of 
thought and language, is to me insufferably 
irritating. I tried to read the Sartor Resar- 
tus, and could not doit. Soif all people 
who have learned to read English were like 
me, Mr. Carlyle would have no readers. 
Happily, the majority, in most cases, pos- 
sesses the normal taste. At least there is 
no further appeal than to the deliberate judg- 
ment of the majority of educated men. I 
confess, further, that I would rather read 
Mr. Helps than Milton: I do not say that I 
think Mr. Helps the greater man, but that I 
feel he suits me better. I value the Auto- 
crat of the Breakfast-table more highly than 
all the writings of Shelley put together. It 
is a curious thing to read various reviews 
of the same book ; particularly if it be one 
of those books which, if you like at all, you 
will like very much, and which if you don’t 
like you will absolutely hate. It is curious 
to find opinions flatly contradictory of one an- 
other set forth in those reviews by very able, 
cultivated, and unprejudiced men. There 
is no newspaper published in Britain which 
contains abler writing than the Ldinburgh 
Scotsman. And of course no one need say 
any thing as to the literary merits of the 
Times. Well, one day within the last few 
months, the Times and the Scotsman each 
published a somewhat elaborate review of 
a certain book. The reviews were flatly op- 
posed to one another; they had no com- 
mon ground at all; one said the book was 





mind, that in all matters into which taste 


extremely good, and the other that it was 
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extremely bad. You must just make up your 
mind that in matters of taste there can be 
no unvarying standard of truth. In esthetic 
matters, truth is quite relative. What is 
bad to you, is good to me perhaps. And 
indeed, if one might adduce the saddest of 
all possible proofs, how even the loftiest and 
most splendid genius fails to commend itself 
to every cultivated mind, it may suffice to 
say, that that brilliant Scotsman has on sev- 
eral occasions found fault with Fraser’s Mag- 
azine, and specially with A. K. H. B.! 

If you, my reader, are a wise and kind- 
hearted person (as I have no doubt what- 
ever but you are), I think you would like 
very much to meet and converse with any 
person who has formed a bad opinion of you. 
You would take great pleasure in overcom- 
ing such a one’s prejudice against you; and 
if the person were an honest and worthy 
person, you would be almost certain to do so. 
Very few folk are able to retain any bitter 
feeling towards a man they have actually 
talked with, unless the bitter feeling be one 
which is just. And a very great proportion 
of all the unfavorable opinions which men 
entertain of their fellow-men found on some 
misconception. You take up somehow an 
impression that such a one is a conceited, 
stuck-up person: you come to know him, 
and you find he is the frankest and most un- 
affected of men. You had a belief that such 
another was a cynical, heartless being, till 
you met him one day coming down a long 
black stair, in a poor part of the town, from 
a bare chamber in which is a little sick 
child, with two large tears running down 
his face; and when you enter the poor 
apartment you learn certain facts as to his 
quiet benevolence which compel you sud- 
denly to construct a new theory of that 
man’s character. It is only people who are 
radically and essentially bad whom you can 
really dislike after you come to know them. 
And the human beings who are thus essen- 
tially bad are very few. Something of the 
original Image lingers yet in almost every 
human soul. And in many a homely, com- 
monplace person, what with vestiges of the 
old, and a blessed planting-in of something 
new, there is a vast deal of it. And every 
human being, conscious of honest intention 
and of a kind heart, may well wish that the 
man who dislikes and abuses him could just 
know him. 
THIRD SERIES. 
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But there are human beings whom, if you 
are wise, you would not wish to know you 
too well. I mean the human beings (if 
such there should be) who think very highly 
of you; who imagine you very clever and 
veryamiable. Keep out of the way of such! 
Let them see as little of you as possible. 
For when they come to know you well, they 
are quite sure to be disenchanted. The en- 
thusiastic ideal which young people form of 
any one they admire is smashed by the rude 
presence of facts. I have got somewhat be- 
yond the stage of feeling enthusiastic admi- - 
ration, yet there are two or three living men 
whom I should be sorry to see. I knowI 
should never admire them so much any 
more. I never saw Mr. Dickens: I don’t 
want to see him. Let us leave Yarrow un- 
visited: our sweet ideal is fairer than the 
fairest fact. No hero is a hero to his valet: 
and it may be questioned whether any cler- 
gyman is a saint to his beadle. Yet the 
hero may be a true hero, and the clergyman 
a very excellent man: but no human being 
can bear too close inspection. I remember 
hearing a clever and enthusiastic young 
lady complain of what she had suffered on 
meeting a certain great bishop at dinner. 
No doubt he was dignified, pleasant, clever ; 
but the mysterious halo was no longer round 
his head. Here is a sad circumstance in 
the lot of a very great man: I mean such a 
man as Mr. Tennyson or Professor Long- 
fellow. As an elephant walks through a 
field, crushing the crop at every step, so do 
these men advance through life, smashing, 
every time they dine out, the enthusiastic 
fancies of several romantic young people. 


This was to have been a short essay. But 
you see it is already long; and I have 
treated only two of the four Things Slowly 
Learnt which I had noted down. After 
much consideration I discern several courses 
which are open to me :— 

(1.) To ask the editor to allow me forty 
or fifty pages of the magazine for my essay, 

(2.) To stop at once, and allow it ta re- 
main forever a secret what the two remain- 
ing things are. 





(3.) To stop now, and continue my sub- 
| ject in a future number of the magazine... 

| (4.) To state briefly what the two, things 
\are, and get rid of the subject at once. 

The fundamental notion of Course No. 1 
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is manifestly vain. The editor is doubtless 
well aware that about sixteen pages is the | 
utmost length of essay which his readers 

can stand. Nos. 2 and 3, for reasons too 
numerous to state, cannot be adopted. And 
thus I am in a manner compelled to adopt 
Course No. 4. 

The first of the two things is a practical 
lesson. It is this: to allow for human folly, 
laziness, carelessness, and the like, just as 
you allow for the properties of matter, such 
as weight, friction, and the like, without 
being surprised or angry at them. You 
know that if a man is lifting a piece of lead 
he does not think of getting into a rage 
because it is heavy; or if a man is dragging 
a tree along the ground he does not get into 
a rage because it ploughs deeply into the 
earth as it comes. He is not surprised at 
these things. They are nothing new. It is 
just what he counted on. But you will find 
that the same man, if his servants are lazy, 
careless, and forgetful ; or if his friends are 
petted, wrong-headed, and impracticable, 
will not only get quite angry, but will get 
freshly angry at each new action which 
proves that his friends or servants possess 
these characteristics. Would it not be bet- 
ter to make up your mind that such things 
are characteristic of humanity, and so that 
you must look for them in dealing with 
human beings? And would it not be better, 
too, to regard each new proof of laziness, 
not as a new thing to be angry with, but 
merely as a piece of the one great fact that 
your servant is lazy, with which you get 
angry once for all, and have done with it ? 
If your servant makes twenty blunders a 
day, do not regard them as twenty separate 
facts at which to get angry twenty several 
times. Regard them just as twenty proofs 
.of the one fact, that your servant is a blun- 
derer; and be angry just once, and no more. 
.Or if some one you know gives twenty indi- 
cations in a day that he or she (let us say 
she) is of a petted temper, regard these 
merely as twenty proofs ‘of one lamentable 
fact, and not as twenty different facts to be 
separately lamented. You accept the fact 
that.the person is petted and ill-tempered : 
you.regret it and blame it once for all. And 
after this once you take as of course all new 
manifestations of pettedness and ill-temper. 
And you are no more surprised at them, or 


angry with them, than you are at lead for | speaking, and who exclaimed to Goldsmith, 
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| being heavy, or at down for being light. It 
is their nature, and you calculate on it, and 
allow for it. 


Then the second of the two remaining 
things is this—that you have no right to 
complain if you are postponed to greater 
people, or if you are treated with less con- 
sideration than you would be if you were a 
greater person. Uneducated people are very 
slow to learn this most obvious lesson. I 
remember hearing of a proud old lady, who 
was proprietor of a small landed estate in 
Scotland. She had many relations, some 
greater, some less, The greater she much 
affected, the less she wholly ignored. But 
they did not ignore her; and one morning 
an individual arrived at her mansion-house, 
bearing a large box on his back. He was a 
travelling pedler; and he sent up word to 
the old lady that he was her cousin, and 
hoped she would buy something from him. 
The old lady indignantly refused to see him, 
and sent orders that he should forthwith quit 
the house. The pedler went ; but on reach- 
ing the courtyard, he turned to the inhospi- 
table dwelling, andin a loud voice exclaimed, 
in the ears of every mortal in the house, 
“Ay, if I had come in my carriage-and- 
four, ye wad have been proud to have ta’en me 
in!” The pedler fancied that he was hurl- 
ing at his relative a scathing sarcasm: he 
did not see that he was simply stating a per- 
fectly unquestionable fact. No doubt earthly, 
if he had come in a carriage-and-four, he 
would have got a hearty welcome, and he 
would have found his claim of kindred ea- 
gerly allowed. But he thought he was say- 
ing a bitter and cutting thing, and (strange 
to say) the old lady fancied she was listen- 
ing to a bitter and cutting thing. He was 
merely expressing a certain and innocuous 
truth. But though all mortals know thatin 
this world big people meet greater respect 
than small (and quite right too), most mor- 
tals seem to find the principle a very un- 
pleasant one when it comes home to them- 
selves. And we learn but slowly to acquiesce 
in seeing ourselves plainly subordinated to 
other people. Poor Oliver Goldsmith was 
very angry when at the club one night he 
was stopped in the middle of a story by a 
Dutchman, who had noticed that the Great 
Bear was rolling about in preparation for 
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“Stop, stop; Toctor Shonson is going to 
speak!” Once I arrived at a certain rail- 
way station. Two old ladies were waiting 
to go by the same train. I knew them well, 
and they expressed their delight that we 
were going the same way ; “ Let us goin the 
same carriage,” said the younger, in earnest 
tones ; “and will you be so very kind as to 
see about our luggage?” After a few min- 
utes of the lively talk of the period and dis- 
trict, the train came up. I feel the tremor 
of the platform yet. I handed my friends 
into a carriage, and then saw their baggage 
placed in the van. It was a station at which 
trains stop for a few minutes for refresh- 
ments. SoIwent to the door of the car- 
riage into which I had put them, and waited 
a little before taking my seat. I expected 
that my friends would proceed with the con- 
versation which had been interrupted ; but 
to my astonishment I found that I ‘ad be- 
come wholly invisible to them. 1 -y did 
not see me and speak to me at all. in the 
carriage with them was a living peer, of wide 
estates and great rank, whom they knew. 
And so thoroughly did he engross their eyes 
and thoughts and words, that they had be- 
come unaware of my presence, or even my 
existence. The stronger sensation rendered 
them unconscious of the weaker. Do you 
think I felt angry? No, I did not. I felt 
very much amused. I recognized a slight 
manifestation of a grand principle. It was 
a straw showing how a current sets, but for 
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which Britain would not be the country itis. 
I took my seat in another carriage, and plac- 
idly read my. Times. There was one lady 
in that.carriage. I think she inferred, from 
the smiles which occasionally for the first 
few miles overspread my countenance with- 
out apparent cause, that my mind was slightly 
disordered. 

These are the two things already men- 
tioned. But you cannot understand, friendly 
reader, what an effort it has cost me to treat 
them so briefly. The experienced critic will 
discern at a glance that the author could 
easily have made sixteen pages out of the 
material you have here in one. The author 
takes his stand upon this—that there are few 
people who can beat out thought so thin, or 
say so little in such a great number of words. 
I remember how my dear friend, the late 
editor of this magazine (whom all who knew 
him well miss more and more as days and 
weeks go on, and never will cease to miss), 
used to remark this fact in those warm- 
hearted and playful letters of his, with won- 
der not unmingled with indignation. And 
I remember how a very great prelate (who 
could compress all I have said into a page 
and a half) once comforted me by telling me 
that for the consumption of many minds it 
was desirable that thought should be very 
greatly diluted; that quantity as well as 
quality is needful in the dietetics both of the 
body and the mind. With this soothing re- 
flection I close the present essay. 

A. K. H. B. 





Tue distinguishing characteristic of the Chi- 
nese mind is this—that at all points of the circle 
described by man’s intelligence it seems occa- 
sionally to have caught glimpses of a heaven far 
beyond the range of its ordinary ken and vision. 
It caught a glimpse of the path which leads to 
military supremacy when it invented gunpow- 
der, some centuries before the discovery was 
made by any othernation. It caught a glimpse 
of the path which leads to maritime supremacy 
when it made, at a period equally remote, the 
discovery of the mariner’s compass. It caught 
a glimpse of the path which leads to literary su- 
premacy when, in the tenth century, it invented 
the printing-press; and, as my illustrious friend 
on my right (Sir E. Landseer) has reminded me, 
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it has caught from time to time glimpses of the 
beautiful in color and design. But in the hands 
of the Chinese themselves the invention of gun- 
powder has exploded in crackers and harmless 
fireworks. The mariner’s compass has produced 
nothing better than the coasting junk. The art 
of printing has stagnated in stereotyped editions 
of Confucius, and the most cynical representa- 
tions of the grotesque have been the principal 
products of Chinese conceptions of the sublime 
and beautiful. Nevertheless, I am disposed to 
believe that under this mass of abortions and 
rubbish there lie hidden some sparks of a Di- 
viner fire, which the genius of my countrymen 
may gather and nurse into a flame.—Zord El- 
gin’s Speech at the Lord Mayor’s Dinner. 
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From The Examiner. 
The Life of Richard Porson, M.A., Profes- 
sor of Greek in the University of Cam- 
bridge from 1792 to 1808. By the Rev. 
John Selby Watson, M.A., M.R.S.L. 
Longman and Co. 


Tuts is a weak book on a strong man. 
Mr. Watson’s opening “ Remarks on Biog- 
raphy ” discourage the reader at the outset, 
and are found in the end to have supplied 
only too true a measure of his literary skill 
and taste. He must be, we think, an ex- 
traordinarily wakeful man who does not go 
to sleep in the course of reading Mr. Wat- 
son’s first three pages and a half, if he should 
incautiously attempt to read them without 
an interval of rest. They contain in a highly 
concentrated form the soporific principle dif- 
fused through sermons of weak preachers, 
Thus he begins :— 


“‘ The charms of fiction are much less for- 
cible than those of truth. Histories of im- 
aginary personages, however strikingly rep- 
resented, are much less interesting than 
those of eminent characters that really ex- 
isted. The man who read Robinson Crusoe 
as a true tale found much fewer attractions 
in it when he was told that it was an inven- 
tion. 

* The desire to know how our fellow-crea- 
tures, especially the most distinguished of 
them, have lived, is the cause that biography 
gains so much attention. Whoever relates 
the life, or any considerable portion of the 
life, of any remarkable person, has the sat- 
isfaction of expecting that his narrative, un- 
less given in an absolutely repulsive style, 
will attract some share of regard.” 

So he goes on. Presently, after pointing 
out that no human character is perfect, and 
that the biographer must be sincere, he 
makes a quotation upon which the profound 
comment, if made from the pulpit, might be 
warranted to soothe into instant sleep the 
best half of a congregation. 


*** Nature, apparently,’ said Styan Thirl- 
by, as we are told by Mr. Nichols, in his 
‘Literary Anecdotes,’ ‘intended a kind of 
parity among her sons; but sometimes she 
deviates a little from her general purpose, 
and sends into the world a man of powers 
superior to the rest, of quicker intuition and 
wider comprehension ; this man has all other 
men for his enemies, and would, not be suf- 
fered to live his natural time, but that his 
excellencies are balanced by his failings. 
He that by intellectual exaltation thus tow- 
ers above his contemporaries, is drunken, or 
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lazy, or capricious; or, by some defect or 
other, is hindered from exerting his sover- 
eignty of mind; he is thus kept upon the 
level, and thus preserved from the destruc- 
tion which seal be the natural consequence 
: of universal hatred.’ 

“Whether the mass of mankind would 
ever rise to destroy a fellow-creature pos- 
sessed of unrivalled intellectual powers, may 
be doubted ; for it might be expected that 
such a being would act so as to secure the 
approbation and esteem of at least a major- 
ity of those around him; but it is certain 
that men distinguished by eminent mental 
abilities are often drawn down, whether by 
the influence of others, or by their own im- 
| prudence and misconduct, to a condition far 
below that of many others who are too much 
their inferiors in mind to be able even to 
estimate their merits. It is not necessary 
to recur to the lives of Edmund Smith, or 
Samuel Boyse, or Edgar Poe, for examples 
‘of such degradation ; for almost every man, 
i whether high or low, whether of little educa- 
tion or of much, has seen something of the 
kind among his own connections or acquaint- 
ances. Those who contemplate the lives and 
fortunes of mankind, too often, as they in- 
crease their knowledge increase their sor- 
row. If they discover great merits in emi- 
nent characters, they find them, perhaps, the 
more they search, obscured by such defects 
as they could at one time have scarcely im- 
agined. They find gold, but gold mingled 
with clay.” 





We dare not try the effect of continuing 
this extract through the entire page that 
follows, written in the same lethargy of 
amazing dulness, and ending with the novel 
comparison of the course of life to a river. 
The preamble closes with this summary of 
Porson’s character :— 


‘The man whose life we propose to relate 
was eminently distinguished for tenacity of 
memory, quickness of perspicacity, and ac- 
curacy of judgment; and we shall see how 
much these qualities appear to have con- 
tributed to his comfort.” 

A few new letters of little interest ; copi- 
ous extracts from Porson’s writing, good, 
but for want of shrewdness in selection, not 
so suggestive as they ought to be; a pleas- 
ant gathering of familiar stories about Por- 
son from Beloe’s Sexagenarian, Barker’s Lit- 
erary Anecdotes, and the Porsoniana in 
, Roger’s Table Talk ; a great deal of not so 
/much masterly as schoolmasterly discussion 
over Greek, and weak digression—now into 
a long history of Ireland’s Shakspeare for- 
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geries, that starts only from the fact of Por- 
son’s having refused to certify their genu- 
ineness, as he was “slow to subscribe to ar- 
ticles of faith; ” now into a long history of 
the argument in the Church on 1 John 5: 7,— 
these are the points representing the chief 
merits and faults of Mr. Watson’s “ Life of 
Porson.” Nearly all the advantages of an 
admirable subject for a book that might be 
at once learned and popular have been missed 
by the biographer. There is no better pre- 
sentiment of the character of Porson than 
the current anecdotes afford, no sounding 
the depths of his strange nature. 

But even when badly told there must be 
much to interest us in the life of a man born 
about a hundred years ago, whose father was 
a poor Norfolk weaver and clerk in the vil- 
lage church, and whose mother had before 
marriage been a maid-servant, yet of whom 
it is to be shown how the wonderful powers 
for which he was conspicuous even in boy- 
hood, by their own force and in spite of a 
rugged character, raised him to an acknowl- 
edged rank as the first Greek scholar in Eu- 
rope. With poor village teaching and the 
help of his father’s taste for arithmetic, 
young Porson entered heartily into mathe- 
matical studies, and at ten years old ‘ was 
greatly attracted by logarithms.” The par- 
ish clerk’s wonderful son interested the par- 
ish clergyman, an excellent man, who edu- 
cated five sons for the University (in which 
the four who survived all obtained fellow- 
ships), and got the value of a fortune from 
his scanty income of two hundred a year. 
He was a man to be found roasting a turnip 
for his supper, rocking a cradle and reading 
a book, all at -ne time. To this excellent 
clergyman’s house the parish clerk’s remark- 
able son trudged every Monday morning with 
a week’s provision on his arm, to be gratu- 
itously taught by him together with his sons. 
But the other boys could not keep pace with 
Porson, who had been gifted from birth with 
a supernatural grasp of memory that would 
hold any thing and every thing, and keep 
its hold for any length of time. The kind- 
hearted clergyman, Mr. Hewitt, represented 
the boy’s powers to a wealthy and benevo- 
lent neighbor, Mr. Norris, founder of the 
Norrisian professorship of Divinity at Cam- 
bridge. Mr. Norris having sent him to 
Cambridge that his powers might be tested 
by examination, undertook to help him for- 
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ward in his studies, and contributed largely 
to a fund—of which Sir George Baker, then 
President of the College of Physicians, be- 
came treasurer—for the education of the 
marvellous weaver’s son at a firstrate school 
and at the University. He went to Eton, 
knowing by heart the Latin books he was 
required to study there, was put through the 
common routine, and clearly enough despised 
it. Once when he was to construe Horace 
in class he had not his book, and took an 
Ovid which another boy thrust into his hand, 
from which he appeared to read while he 
went accurately through all the business of 
the lesson. As Eton is now open to public 
question, let us cite Porson’s opinion of the 
worth of the teaching he got there :— 


“According to the ‘Short Account of 
Porson,’ he himself used to say that he added 
little to his acquirements at Eton except fa- 
cility in Latin versification, as he had read 
with Mr. Hewitt, before he went thither, al- 
most all that was required of him in the 
school, and had learned many portions of 
Horace, Virgil, Homer, Cicero, and Livy by 
heart. He was unwilling to own that he 
was, on the whole, greatly indebted to Eton, 
but he must, as the writer remarks, have 
been ‘ much obliged to the collision of a pub- 
lic school for the rapidity with which he in- 
creased his knowledge, and the correction 
of himself by the mistakes of others. Mag- 
nos enim viros non schola, sed contubernium 
facit.’ 

“Mr. Kidd says that Porson, when he 
entered Eton, was ‘ wholly ignorant of qual- 
ity; ’ and that ‘after he had toiled up the 
arduous path to literary eminence, he was 
often twitted by his quondam schoolfel- 
lows with those violations of quality which 
are common in first attempts at Latin verse.’ 
‘Our Greek Professor,’ he adds, ‘always 
felt sore upon this point. One of his best 
friends and greatest admirers has preserved 
a copy of verses, which indeed evince the 
rapid progress of his mind, but would not 
do honor to his memory.’ 

“That he could repeat by heart almost 
all the books read at Eton, before he became 
an Etonian, he himself told Mr. Maltby, 
and said that almost the only thing he rec- 
ollected with pleasure during his Eton course 
was the rat-hunting with which the boys 
amused themselves in the Long Hall.” 


There was no adaptation of the teaching 
to the powers of the “boy, who simply de- 
spised the work set before him. He had a 





healthy contempt for the vanity of modern 
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classical versification, and when the Muse 
Etonenses afterwards appeared, his opinion 
was that such exercises were fit only to be 
thrown behind the fire. Porson at Eton, as 
everywhere else, was 4 satirist, with a rough 
sharp wit that generally came victorious out 
of encounters. A disputant with him in his 
later life wound up an argument by saying 
to Porson, “‘ My opinion of you is most con- 
temptible, sir.” I never knew an opinion 
of yours that was no’ contemptible,” Porson 
replied. Of a boy at school with an un- 
gainly figure who was one of his butts, he 
said that Murphitt never need be conquered 
by a cork ; he had but to swallow a tenpenny 
nail and let it work down through the twist 
of his body to come out a corkscrew at the 
other end. Which is, in the Watsonian 
style: “The sinuosities of his frame as it 
passed through would twist it into an ex- 
cellent shape for a cork extractor.” Mr. 
Watson gives extracts from Porson’s Eton 
play, “Out of the Frying Pan into the Fire,” 
which is in the library of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, but as he has evidently no very 
good perception of what is worth quoting 
and what is not, hig account loses some of 
the interest it might have had. 

Although Eton did not take to itself the 
honor of sending Porson to Cambridge, he 
was maintained there by the friends who 
had established among themselves the fund 
for his education, got his Trinity fellowship, 
and after a course of theological study, hav- 
ing, as he said, “found that I should require 
about fifty years’ reading to make myself 
thoroughly acquainted with divinity, — to 
satisfy my mind on all points,—I gave it 
up.” Dr. Postlethwaite, master of Trinity, 
desiring to put a nephew of his own into 
the lay fellowship that Porson applied for, 
the scholar, already famous, found himself, 
as he has said, a gentleman in London, 
with sixpence in his pocket, upon which 
Mr. Watson sagely remarks: “ This after 
awhile must have become literally true, for 
he lived, he said, at this period of his life 
for six weeks on a guinea, which, at six- 
pence a day, would leave him with sixpence 
only on the last day.” 

He still visited Cambridge, walking the 
whole distance from London in a day, and 
while he vigorously met the pressure of his 
poverty, friends and scholars who thought 
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ored his sturdiness of character, were se- 
cretly conspiring to raise money that en- 
abled them to present him with an annuity 
of one hundred a year. The names of the 
subscribers were withheld from him, and he 
took the annuity only on condition that the 
capital should be returned to its donors at 
his death. Dr. Postlethwaite also, eager to 
make amends for his bit of nepotism, was 
prompt and cordial in pressing upon Porson 
the Greek Professorship when it soon after- 
wards became vacant. It might then be 
held by a layman, but was worth in money 
only forty pounds a year. <A canonry is now 
connected with it to endow it and secure a 
churchman in the chair. There were no lec- 
tures to yield fees, though Porson talked of 
lecturing; but it was fit that the first among 
Greek scholars should bear style in his own 
country and before foreigners as Mr. Pro- 
fessor Porson. 

Mr. Professor, meantime living in Lon- 
don, still gave occasional evidence of his 
great learning ; while at the Cider Cellars 
he was honored as “ Dick,” who could drink 
all night and every night. He was fast 
friends with Perry, writing political squibs, 
with and without Greek, in the Morning 
Chronicle, and he proposed marriage to 
Perry’s sister and housekeeper, Mrs. Lunan, 
the good-tempered widow of a Scotch book- 
binder, who had two or three children of her 
own. But he proposed marriage on con- 
| dition that her brother was not to be told. 
| One night when smoking his pipe with 
, George Gordon at the Cider Cellars, he said 
ito him, ‘ Friend George, do you not think 
\the Widow Lunan an agreeable sort of 
|person as times go?” George did think 
iso. ‘In that case,” said Porson, “you 
must meet me to-morrow morning at St. 
Martin’s in the Fields, at eight o’clock.” 
That was the whole announcement to his 
groomsman of his private marriage. After 
the event he was urged to make it known 
at “the Court of Lancaster,” as he called 
Perry’s office in Lancaster Court, Strand, 
but he went off to spend the evening with a 
learned friend to whom he did not tell a 
word of his marriage, and with whom he sat 
as long as he could, before he adjourned as 
usual to the Cider Cellars until eight o’clock 

















next morning. Maltby had met him in 
Covent Garden on the wedding morning, 


him ill-used, admired his learning and hon-| and observed his pea-green coat. “He was 
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carrying a copy of Le Moyen de Parvenir, 
which he had just purchased off a siall, and 
holding it up, he called out jokingly, ‘These 
are the sort of books to buy.’”. In spite of 
the odd way of wedding, Porson was as good 
a husband as he could contrive to make 
himself, and learnt something of times and 
seasons during the year and a half that his 
wife, who was consumptive, lived. He him- 
self had been troubled from youth with 
asthma. 


“‘Porson’s personal appearance, at the 
time of his marriage, was, when he was well 
dressed, very commanding. ‘ His very look,’ 
says Mr. John Symmons, ‘ impressed me with 
the idea of his being an extraordinary man ; 
what is called, I believe, by artists, in the 
Hercules, “ the repose of strength,” appeared 
in his whole figure and face.’ ‘His head,’ 
says Pryse Gordon, ‘was remarkably fine ; 
an expansive forehead, over which was 
smoothly combed (when in dress) his shin- 
ing brown hair. His nose was Roman, with 
a keen and penetrating eye, shaded with 
long lashes. His mouth was full of expres- 
sion; and altogether his countenance indi- 
cated deep thought. His stature was nearly 
six feet.’ Mr. Maltby, who became ac- 
quainted with him when he was under thirty, 
spoke of him as having been then a handsome 
man. His ordinary dress, especially when 
alone, and engaged in study, was careless 
and slovenly, but on important occasions, 
when he put on his blue coat, white waist- 
coat, black satin breeches, silk stockings, 
and ruffled shirt, ‘he looked,’ says Mr. Gor- 
don, ‘ quite the gentleman.’” 


Porson, like Dr. Johnson, was wakeful 
and averse from bed. He drank only in 
company, and, as a hundred stvries affirm, 
would drink any thing; ink rather than 
nothing. His social humor made him dead 
to the fact that his friends of a night had 
beds to go to. Some of them kept him to 
strict rule, but if he accepted the rule that 
he was to go away at twelve, he would not 
stir until the clock struck. When his father 
was ill and he went down to him in Norfolk, 
living at his sister’s house, he abstained 
considerably from all his rough ways, drank 
only two glasses of wine a day, went to 
church with his sister, and even stayed to 
the sacrament. But in town he followed 
his own habits. The booksellers offered 
him £3,000 for an edition of Aristophanes 
that his knowledge would have enabled him 
to complete in a few months. But he was 
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not to be tempted. Yet he laid money by, 
small as his income was, and when he died 
left, to the surprise of everybody, eight or 
nine hundred pounds in the funds. Prob- 
ably in his own quiet, uncommunicative way 
he had been attempting to make some pro- 
vision for his latter years. 

Porson’s nose was vexed by his love of 
brandy and port. But at breakfast he chose 
to drink porter. 


“One Sunday morning, when he was at 
Eton, he met Dr. Goodall, the provost, going 
to church, and asked him where Mrs. Good- 
all was. ‘At breakfast,’ replied the doc- 
tor. ‘Very well, then,’ rejoined Porson, 
‘I'll go and breakfast with her.’ He ac- 
cordingly presented himself at Mrs. Good- 
all’s table, and being asked what he chose 
to take, answered ‘ Porter.’ Porter was in 
consequence sent for, pot after pot, and the 
sixth pot was just being carried into the 
house, when Dr. Goodall returned from 
church. 

“Mr. Upcott used to say that he was often 
to be seen at breakfast with a pot of porter 
and bread and cheese; and in the latter 
part of his life, in the dirtiest attire, and 
with black patches on his nose.” 


Of the Professor’s memory 


‘“‘¢ Nothing,’ says the writer of the ‘ Scraps 
from Porson’s Rich Feast,’ ‘came amiss to 
his memory; he would set a child right in 
his twopenny fable-book, repeat the whole 
of the moral tale of the Dean of Badajos, or 
a page of Atheneenus on cups, or Eustathius 
on Homer.’ 

“ Dr. Dauney of Aberdeen told Mr. Maltby 
that, ‘during a visit to London, he heard 
Porson declare, that he could repeat Smol- 
lett’s ‘* Roderick Random ” from beginning 
to end;’ and Mr. Richard Heber assured 
Maltby that ‘soon after the appearance of 
the “ Essay on Irish Bulls,” Porson used, 
when somewhat tipsy, to recite whole pages 
of it verbatim with great delight.’ He said 
that he would undertake to learn by heart a 
copy of the Morning Chroniclein a week. 

‘* One day Porson called on a friend who 
happened to be reading Thucydides, and 
who asked leave to consult him on the mean- 
ing of aword. Porson on hearing the word, 
did not look at the book, but at once re- 
peated the passage. His friend asked how 
he knew that it was that passage. ‘ Be- 
cause,’ replied Porson, ‘the word occurs 
only twice in Thucydides, once on the right- 
hand page, in the edition which you are 
using, and once on the left. I observed on 
which side you looked, and accordingly knew 





to which passage you referred.’ ” 
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But after all, he said, ‘* his memory was a 
source of misery to him, as he could never 
forget any thing, even what he wished not to 
remember.” 

Of Porson’s pleasant vein of wit records 
abound. When Gilbert Wakefield’s Dia- 
tribe on Porson’s Hecuba was about to be 
published, Porson was at a Club where the 
president proposed that each member should 
toast a friend and illustrate the toast by 
quoting Shakspeare. Porson’s toast was 
Gilbert Wakefield, What’s Hecuba to him 
or he to Hecuba? ” 


“« The extravagant phrases in which Hay- 
ley and Miss Seward complimented each 
other, frequently called forth satirical re- 
marks from Porson. One day he wrote for 
them the following dialogue :— 


“Miss Sewarp loguitur. 
“Tuneful poet, Britain’s glory, 
Mr. Hayley, that is you.” 
“ HAayLey respondet. 
**Ma’am you carry all before you, 
Trust me, Lichfield Swan, you do.” 
“ Miss Sewarp. 
“ Ode, didactic, epic, sonnet, 
Mr. Hayley, you’re divine.” 
“ HAYLEY. 
“Ma’am, I’ll take my oath upon it, 
You yourself are all the Nine.” 


Everybody knows his saying of Bishop 
Pearson “‘ that he would have been a first- 
rate critic in Greek if he had not muddled 
his head with divinity.” 

In 1806 the London Institution was es- 
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tablished in the Old Jewry, with Professor 
Porson as its principal librarian, negligent 
enough to be told by the committee within 
a couple of years that he was grudged his 
salary of two hundred a year. In Septem- 
ber, 1808, Porson, seized with apoplexy in 
the Strand, was carried as a stranger to the 
workhouse, and found there by Mr. Savage, 
the under-librarian, who had recognized him 
in the workhouse advertisement for the 
friends of “ a tall man apparently about forty- 
five years of age, dressed in a blue coat and 
black breeches, and having in his pocket a 
gold watch, a trifling quantity of silver, and 
a memorandum-book, the leaves of which 
were filled chiefly with Greek lines written 
in pencil and partly effaced; two or three 
lines of Latin, and an algebraical calcula- 
tion; the Greek extracts being principally 
from ancient medical works.” 

This attack was a precursor of his death, 
which happened on the 25th of the same 
month, when he was forty-nine years old. 
He lies buried in the chapel of Trinity Col- 
lege at the foot of the statue of Newton, 
with RIcHARD Porson written on a plain slab 
for hisonly epitaph. The fund that had been 
raised for his annuity, and which the con- 
tributors refused to take back, wds spent in 
establishing the Porson scholarship, and the 
prize that, for 1861, has this week been di- 
vided between two gentlemen of St. John’s, 
for their translation of a passage in the sec- 
ond part of Shakspeare’s Henry IV (act ii. 
se. 3) into Greek verse. 





Punch ; or, the London Charivari. 
Re-issue. 


Vols. I—III. 


Turis re-issue of the only comic journal which 
has succeeded in permanently establishing itself 
in England, carries us back twenty years at 
once ; and it is very pleasant to be thus enabled 
to renew our acquaintance with the old jokes 
which we used to laugh at when we were so 
much younger than we are now. In his infancy, 
Punch was far less exclusively political than he 
has since become, his satire being directed tow- 
ards social far more frequently than towards po- 
litical objects. The general impression pro- 





duced by looking over these volumes is, that in 
those early days the letter-press was, on the 
whole, superior, and the illustrations decidedly 
inferior, to the present standard. 


Tue Cologne Gazette states that the Archduke 
Ferdinand Maximilian, husband of the Princess 
Charlotte of Belgium, has had about thirty 
copies printed, for private circulation, of a work 
that he has written on the Brazils. The work, 
which is said to possess much ability and humor, 
is dedicated “To Charlotte, the companion of 
my travels and my life.” 
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From The Saturday Review. |now? Roderick the Goth was once on every 

IRVINGIANA. * library table—it is now seldom taken down 

AMERICA does well to cherish the memory | from the library shelves. Much of Byron’s 
of Washington Irving. If not one of her! verse has fallen into desuetude—most of 
most vigorous or original thinkers, he is one | Bulwer’s novels are superseded. The half 
of he: most graceful and humorous writers. | of Scott’s writings has become a dead letter. 
But it is not Americans alone who revere |Many whom the Quarterly and Edinburgh 
his name and delight in his books. England | Reviewers loved in their day have died 
also ranks him among her classics—a pupil | young. It is not so with Washington Irv- 
in the school of her essayists and historians | ing. We do not claim for him a place be- 
in the past, and the friend of many of her) side the greatest minds of his age. He 
most distinguished writers in the present | would have thanked us little for such an 
century. assumption. Yet, like his favorite, Gold- 
Between the date of Irving’s first publica- | smith, he survives, while many more pow- 
tion, Salmagundi, in 1807, and that of his| erfully built and richly laden vessels have 
last, the Life of Washington, which was | gone down. His Life of Columbus is as 





completed in 1859, America has produced a | vital as Robertson’s America, and has long ‘ 


literature of her own, and England has re- | outlived Southey’s Brazil. Time has abated 
newed her literary youth. In Irving’s boy-/ little of the freshness of his Sketch-Book, his 
hood, the daughter-country could not point Bracebridge Hall, or his Astoria. His His- 
to half a dozen writers of mark. In his old | tory of New York made grave judges laugh 
age, she could boast of such historians as fifty years ago, and, fickle as is the fashion 
Bancroft, Prescott, and Mottley; of such | of humor, it cannot now be read with un- 
poets as Longfellow and Bryant; of Cooper | moved muscles. 

in fiction; of Emerson, and many other | But literary excellence is not the only 
names in ethical and periodical literature. | merit of Irving’s writings. Their moral and 
Within the same period the mother country | social influence has been great and always 
has been no less fruitful. The eighteenth; good. It is not merely that he never penned 
century saw three great English historians |a line which, dying, he woald have wished 
—the nineteenth has already produced thrice | to blot—that he never sought applause by 
that number, any one of whom, threescore | tricks of language or extravagance of thought 
years ago, would have been considered a|—that he never imported, as some English 
star of the first magnitude. Byron is not | writers have done, into either his lighter or 
the greatest poet of the nineteenth century, | his graver works, paradoxes or prejudices 
but he is superior to the greatest poet of the | from Paris or Weimar. He has never been 
eighteenth—Alexander Pope. In science, | disloyal to the classical school of England. 
and in social and political philosophy, there | His first love was given to Chaucer and Spen- 





is no parity between these epochs. Science, | ser—his second to the wits and poets who il- | 


indeed, in the hands of such writers as Sir | lustrated the eighteenth century. His ac- 


John Herschel and Mrs. Somerville, has cre-| quaintance with the modern literature of | 


ated a literature for itself. Europe was considerable, but it never led 

To have won and to hold a good position | him astray from his allegiance to Shakspeare 
among such competitors, especially in an age | and Milton. And he did more than this, 
which forgets almost as readily as it applauds, | perhaps unconsciously, but, without doubt, 
is the lot of few, and marks Irving for a vig- | effectively. No one in his generation la- 
orous as well as a graceful writer—as one | bored more effectually than Irving to recon- 
of whom the time had need and with whom 


we cannot dispense. In the half century | mind of the new. At the date of his earlier 


during which his pen was at work, how many | writings, England and America were on sueh | 


lights, once burning and shining brightly,| terms as divide and cause houses to fall. 
have been dimmed, if not entirely extin-|They were jealous of each other, angry with 
guished! What poem was more famous in| each other—the elder member of the family 
its hour than Lalla Rookh? Who reads it | accounting the younger a graceless and im- 

* Irvingiana ; a Memorial of Washington Irving. | Pertinent upstart ; the younger regarding the 
New York: Charles Richardson. 1860. elder as a peevish beldame, proud of heart 





cile the mind of the old country with the | 
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and vixenish intemper. The Quarterly Re- | 
view, for nearly thirty years after its com- 
mencement, rarely afforded a civil word to 
America. It is to Southey’s honor that, Tory | 
as he was in most respects, he peers] 
protested against this uncharitable dealing. 
America, said Gifford and his train-band, 
has no established church, no army which a 
true soldier could review without inextin- 
guishable laughter, no Magna Charta, no 
gentlemen, no ladies, no single element of 
national unity or greatness. She is one vast 
shop, if not, indeed, one huge gambling 
house, in which every man is seeking to en- 
rich himself and to beggar his neighbor. 
If a traveller told the world that all was not 
barren between the Transatlantic Dan and 
Beersheba, he was singled out for abuse— 
he was a demagogue, an atheist, a fool, a 
dupe, a Sir John Mandeville; but if any one 
returned from the United States with a book 
written in the temper of Dr. Smellfungus, 
sniffing at American manners, and snarling | 
at American institutions, him the Quarterly 
guide and philosopher hailed with bravos, 
and bade sit at his right hand. We have be- 
come, since that time, better instructed and 
more tolerant. We listen as willingly to a 
candid and well-informed observer, like Sir 
Charles Lyell, as to Mr. Dickens’ or Mrs. 
Trollope’s hasty “ Notes.” We admit that, 
if an American should come to Britain in 
quest of vice or folly, he will find them both 
in town and country. We, too, have our 
“ wind-bags” in the Senate, and our cox- 
combs in the pulpit—have those who hasten 
to be rich, and those who hurry to poverty 
among us. Prebemus crura sagittis. Irv- 
ing was one of the first who helped England 
and America to reconciliation. His writings, 
from the outset, were void of gall and bit- 
terness; they were palpably formed on our 
best models, and so gratified our vanity > 
they abounded in charming pictures of our 
life and manners, and therefore soothed our 
jealousy. ‘Travellers had averred that out of 
America no gentleman could come ; but here 
was a most presentable gentleman at whose 
approach every door was opened—moreover, 
a modest, quiet gentleman, who excited no 








rivalry by the brilliancy of his conversation, 
for he was a silent man, but who conciliated | 
all who approached him by his demeanor and | 
courtesy. His works confirmed the influence | 
of his presence. Like good conversation, | 
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they made no undue demands on the atten- 
tion, while they attracted readers by a vari- 
ety of topics, touched upon but not ex- 
hausted, and by the always well-chosen and 
often highly picturesque words in which 
those topics were presented. America had 
sent us, in return for favors received, an Ad- 
dison not requiring a bottle of Burgundy to 
loosen his tongue, a Goldsmith who neither 
talked like Poor Poll nor flaunted in peach- 
colored coats. 

Seldom has the current of a life—a liter- 
ary life especially—run more smoothly than 
Irving’s. Seldom can the retrospect of du- 
ties fulfilled or of work done have been more 
satisfactory. He was bora in the state to 
which the wise man aspired. His family 
had neither poverty nor riches. His home 
was a happy one; his school education the 
best the times afforded; his brothers, who 
were several years older than himself, occu- 
pied themselves with literature and fostered 
his natural taste for it. He had the good 
fortune early to fall in with a stock of the 
best English authors, who wrote under the 
‘great Anna,” or the greater Elizabeth, 
His schoolmaster seems to have judiciously 
left the young Washington very much to 
himself, guiding, but not driving, him along 
the road of learning. He was innocent of 
Greek, and had but little Latin, but the loss 
of them was made up to him abundantly, at 
first by his familiarity with English classics, 
and afterwards by his acquirements in dif- 
ferent European languages. He was early 
“dipped in ink,” his literary productions 
dating from his nineteenth year. They were 
a series of essays on the theatrical perform- 
ances and manners of New York, and were 
written under the signature of “ Jonathan 
Oldstyle,” for a newspaper entitled the 
Morning Chronicle, then edited by his 
brother, Dr. Peter Irving. This was a 
proper prelude to the Sketch-Book. As yet, 
however, his vocation to literature was not 
decided. He was very near becoming a 
painter. In 1804 he visited the south of 
Europe, some pulmonary symptoms having 
made it advisable for him to shun the ex- 
tremes of his native climate. At Rome 
he became the friend of Washington Al- 
ston, who, with the enthusiasm of an art- 
ist, prompted his young countryman to take 
up his abode with him, and wield the brush 
and palette i:.stead of the pen and ink-horn 
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For a few days the vision of artist-life pleased 
him; “ but fears and doubts,” he says him- 
self, gradually clouded the prospect, and af- 
ter an absence of two years, he returned to 
New York and became an attorney-at-law. 
Law, however, neither helped nor harmed 
Irving, for he never drew or held a brief. 
In his twenty-fourth year (1807), Irving 
entered into literary copartnership with his 
brother William and Mr. Paulding, and 
amused or admonished “the Town” —as 
the public used to be called—with Salma. 
gundi; or, the Whim-Whams and Opinions 
of Lancelot Langstaff, Esq. Here was a 
second graft from the British essayists. 
The piquant gossip of the time has become 
amusing history now; and Salmagundi is 
still read with interest on the other side of 
the Atlantic. But the humor is too local 
for transplantation, and these papers could 
not strike root in England. His next work, 
however, although perhaps Americans alone 
can fully enter into its humor, was by no 
means unpalatable in Britain. Of Knick- 
erbocker’s History of New York, Sir Walter 
Scott wrote in the following terms, in 1813: 
“ Accept my best thanks for the uncommon 
degree of entertainment which I have re- 
ceived from the most excellent jocose his- 
tory of New York. I am sensible that as a 
stranger to American parties and politics, I 
must lose much of the concealed satire of 
the piece ; but I must own that looking at 
the obvious meaning only, I have never read 
any thing so closely resembling the style of 
Dean Swift as the annals of Diedrich Knick- 
erbocker.” How Scott welcomed the au- 
thor of the work he thus applauded, at Ab- 
botsford, a few years later is chronicled in 
the Crayon Miscellany, and in Lockhart’s 
Biography. These veracious annals took in 
for a time ,some persons even in America, 
and drew upon Irving most undeserved and 
very absurd censure from the Historical So- 
ciety of New York. These sapient censors 
rere, it seems, of opinion, with *Martinus 
Scriblerus, that he who makes a jest of an- 
tiquity is no better than Ham, the father of 
Canaan. But it was in critical Germany, 
where men are so prone to discover that 
“Garths do not write their own dispen- 
saries,” that the unintended mystification 
was most complete. Goeller, the editor of 
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tive a passage in illustration of the Greek 
historian, “Adde locum Washingtonis Irv- 
ingii Hist. Novi Eboraci, Lib. vii., cap. -5.” 
The book merited the praise of Scott. The 
style is excellent ; the descriptions of nature 
and manners are happy, whether serious or 
humorous; and even the satire is, much of 
it, of that general kind which admits of 
transplantation. 

In 1816—a year memorable for its com- 
mercial revulsions—good, as it often hap- 
pens, under the guise of ill, befell Irving. 
The mercantile house with which he was 
now connected failed, and he was thrown 
upon his own resources for a livelihood. 
He accepted his altered fortunes cheerfully. 
He repaired to London. He studied Eng- 
lish life where its features are best seen—in 
places remote from the social uniformity of 


| the capital—and in 1810 published the first 


number of the Sketch-Book at New York, 
and the two volumes, so familiar to our eyes, 
at London, in 1820. Bracebridge Hall was 
written rapidly, and appeared in the follow- 
ing year; and in 1823 was succeeded by 
Tales of a Traveller, which, though it con- 
tained some excellent papers, was less suc- 
cessful—and, indeed, less deserving of suc- . 
cess—than its two predecessors. Both in 
London and Paris, Irving was now a “lion,” 
though, it appears, a very somnolent one at 
feeding-time, for it was often, if not always, 
his custom of an afternoon to sleep when 
beards were wagging at table. We suspect 
that his slumbers, like those of Lord North, 
permitted of a good deal of both hearing 
and marking his ‘“‘ commensales.” 

The United States of the New World, 
like those of the Old, have some customs 
which the parent country might perhaps 
imitate with advantage. Holland in the sev- 
enteenth, like America in the nineteenth, 
century, selected for its residents and repre- 
sentatives at foreign courts persons eminent 
for their services to learning and literature. 
Neither of these great republics thought that 
men are fit for ambassadors merely because , 
of the length of their sheep-skins or their : 
purses. The Lucys are an “ancient house,” | 
but they are not meet for all employments. ° 
In 1829 Irving was appointed Secretary of | 
Legation to the American Embassy at Lon- 
don, and in 1842, Minister to Spain, an of- 





Thucydides, cites from this authentic narra- 


fice which he occupied for the next four | 
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years. The latter appointment was an ac- 
knowledgment of the credit reflected on his 
country and himself by his History of Co- 
lumbus, which he published in 1828, adding 
thereby to the nascent literature of America 
volumes worthy to rank beside those of Rob- 
ertson, Prescott, and Helps. He had passed 
from fiction to facts at the instigation, or at 
least through the intervention of Alexander 
H. Everett, then Minister to Spain. Nav- 
arrete, about that time, had been collecting 


and publishing a series of important docu- | 


ments relating to Columbus, and Irving was 
invited to Madrid for the purpose of trans- 
lating them. For a translation he substi- 
tuted an original work, to which the Voy- 
ages and Discoveries of the Companions of 
Columbus became in due time a supplement, 
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scribed in the following words the scope of 
this interesting narrative :— 


necessarily of a rambling and somewhat dis- 
jointed nature, comprising various expedi- 
tions and adventures by land and sea. The 
facts, however, will prove to be linked and 
banded together by one great scheme, de- 
rived and conducted by a master-spirit. One 
| set of characters, also, continues throughout, 
| appearing occasionally, though sometimes at 
long intervals, and the whole enterprise 





|winds up with a regular catastrophe; so 
'that the work, without any labored attempt 
|at artificial construction, actually possesses 
| much of that variety so much sought after in 
|works of fiction, and considered so impor- 


| tant to the interest of every history.” 





When Irving was but five years old, Wash- 


“The work I here pega to the public is. 
1 


and for which one of the fifty-guinea gold ington had “laid his hand upon the child’s 
medals provided by George IV. for eminence | head and blessed him” —“ a blessing ” which 
in historical writing was awarded him. Irv- ‘the receiver of it believed “had attended 
ing’s fellow “medalist” on this occasion | him through life.” To write a Life of 
was no less an historian than the late Henry | Washington was “an idea which entered 
Hallam. His residence in Spain yielded | early into his mind.” He looked forward 
more fruit ; viz., the Chronicle of the Con- | to it, though long postponed, as ‘ the crown- 
quest of Granada, the Alhambra, or the New | ing effort of his literary career.” He lived 
Sketch-Book, and the Legends of the Con- | long enough to complete his project, although 
quests of Spain. The series of the Spanish | he was more than threescore and ten years 
and Moorish subjects treated by Irving was | old when the first of five volumes was pub- 
completed by his Life of Mahomet and his lished. If the narrative-bear some-tekens 
Successors (1849-50). The latter is per- | of.senescence, it. also exhibits many-of the 





haps the least happy of Irving’s undertak- 
ings. He has not added materially to 
Gibbon’s splendid sketch of the Arabian 
legislator, and seems not to have been suf- 
ficiently aware of the apocryphal character 
of many of his vouchers. 

Astoria and the Life of Washington are 
the last productions of Irving’s fertile pen 
which we need mention, although they by 
no means complete the list of his writings. 
The former exhibits much of the pictorial 
power of Defoe, but without any of Defoe’s 
predilection for rendering fact ancillary to 
fiction. Irving was attracted to the subject 
by an early fondness for the stories of the 
trappers and voyageurs of the West, among 
whom he had been thrown in his youth, and 
by his friendship with the projector of the 
Enterprise beyond the Rocky Mountains— 
the second title of his book—the late Mr. 


best gifts of years and “ old. experience.” 
The style of it is simple; the sentiments are 
untinged by prejudice ; and the hero of it 
appears in Irving’s pages as he was in life, a 
soldier, a statesman, and patriot, second to 
none, and superior to most of the worthies 
‘*in ancient or in modern books enrolled.” 

The general felicity which had marked 
Irving’s manhood attended him to the close 
of life. Ina retreat which he had singled 
out nearly half a century before it became 
his own,—Sunnyside, on the banks of the 
Hudson,—tended by kindred, and sur- 
rounded by friends who loved and revered 
him, honored by the great nation whom he 
had honored by his writings, having fulfilled 
every duty, having gratified every wish, and 
exempt at the last from many of the suffer- 
ings incident to long life, Washington Irv- 
ing drew his last breath on the 28th of No- 





John Jacob Astor. He has accurately de- 


vember, 1859. 
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The Recreations of a Country Parson. Sec- 
ond series. Parker, Son, and Bourn. 
Tuts book contains a second collection of 

the essays which have appeared in Fraser’s 
Magazine, under the signature of A.K.H.B. 
They are not so much remarkable for the 
display of a rare literary power, or for dis- 
play of any sort, as for the refinement of a 
thoughtful and therefore cheerful gentleness 
with which the common truths of every-day 
life are presented in them. It is rest to the 
weary to take up a book like this, alive with 
quiet fellow-feeling for the smaller as for the 
greater joys and troubles of humanity, flash- 
ing its playful satires that scorch nobody 
and appear only as breaks of light; and 
winning men to pleasant wholesome medi- 
tation by the charm of a manner that is to 
some of the good satire of the day as sum- 
mer evening to the glare of summer noon, 
but to much more, as the quiet evening light 
to the mere whiz and flash and never-ending 
bang of a display of fireworks. Although 
the Country Parson’s Essays are well known, 
nobody will mind reading twice over any 
thing that he has written. We will illus- 
trate, therefore, his kindliness with one of 
his pictures of a form of the life concerning 
which he is especially entitled to say what 
he thinks. 


‘“‘T think of the case of a clergyman who 
at his first start was rather fortunate: who 
gets a nice parish at six and twenty: I mean 
a parish which is a nice one for a man of 
six and twenty: and who never gets any 
other preferment, but in that parish grows 
old. Don’t we all know how pretty and ele- 
gant every thing was about him at first; 
how trim and weedless were his garden and 
shrubbery; how rosy his carpets, how airy 
his window-curtains, how neat though slight 
all his furniture; how graceful, merry, and 
nicely dressed the young girl who was his 
wife ; how (besides hosts of parochial im- 
provements) he devised numberless little 
changes about his dwelling: rustic bowers, 
moss-houses, green mounts, labyrinthine 
walks, fantastically trimmed yews, root- 
bridges over the little stream. But as his 
family increased, his income stood still. It 
was hed enough to make the ends meet 
even at first, though young hearts are hope- 
ful; but with six or seven children, with 
boys who must be sent to college, with girls 
who must be educated as ladies, with the 
prices of all things ever increasing, with mul- 
tiplying biils from the shoemaker, tailor, 
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dressmaker, the poor pastor grows yearly 
oorer. The rosy face of the young wife 
as now deep lines of care; the weekly ser- 
mon is dull and spiritless; the parcel of 
books comes no more; the carpets grow 
threadbare, but are not replaced; the furni- 
ture becomes creaky and rickety; the gar- 
den walks are weedy; the bark peels off the 
rustic verandah; the moss-house falls much 
over to one side; the friends far away grow 
out of all acquaintance. The parson him- 
self, once so precise in dress, is shabby and 
untidy now; his wife’s neat figure is gone ; 
the servants are of an inferior class, coarse 
and insolent; perhaps the burden of hope- 
less debt presses always with its dull dead 
weight upon the poor clergyman’s heart. 
There is little spring in him to push off the 
invasion of fatigue and infection, and he is 
much exposed to both; and should he be ' 
taken away, who shall care for the widow. 
and the fatherless, losing at once their head, 
their home, their means of living? Even 
you, non-clerical reader, know precisely 
what I describe; hundreds have seen it; 
and such will agree with me when I say that 
there is no sadder sight than that of a cler- 
gyman, with a wife and children, growing 
poor as he is growing old. Oh, that I had 
the fortune of John Jacob Astor, that I might 
found, once for all, a fund that should raise 
forever above penury and degradation the 
widows and the orphans of rectory, vicar- 
age, parsonage, and manse!” 


A COUNTRY PARSON. 


A page or two afterwards we have in a 
note pleasant evidence of the way in which 
A.K.H.B. carried the hearts of his readers 
along with him. It isa note to this pas- 
sage :— 


‘‘ What a little end is sometimes the grand 
object of a human being’s strivings through 
many weeks and months! I sat down ths 
other day in a poor chamber, damp with 
much linen drying upon crossing lines.) 
There dwells a solitary woman, an aged and 
infirm woman, who supports herself by 
washing. For months past her earnings 
have averaged three shillings a week. Out 
of that sum she must provide food and 
raiment; she must keep in her poor fire ; 
and she must pay a rent of néarly three 
pounds a year. ‘Itis hard work, sir,’ she 
said; ‘it costs me many a thought getting 
together the money to pay my rent.’ And 
I could see well, that from the year’s. begin- 
ning to its end, the thing always uppermost 
in that poor old widow’s waking thoughts 
was the raising of that great incubus of a 
sum of money. A small end, you would say, 
for the chief thoughts of an immortal being! 
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Don’t you feei, gay young reader, for that 
fellow-creature, to whom a week has been a 
success, if at its close she can put by a few 
halfpence towards meeting the term-day? 
Would you not like to enrich her, to give 
her a light heart by sending her a half- 
sovereign? If you would, you may send it 
to me.” 


This charming little charity sermon had, 
as the note shows, its reward in a collection, 
for, says the Country Parson, 


“ T cannot deny myself the pleasure of re- 
cording that for many days after the above 





A COUNTRY PARSON. 


paragraph was published (in Fraser’s Mag- 
azine for June, 1860), there arrived by each 
morning’s post little sums sent by all kinds 
of people, in distant parts of Britain, which 
made the poor widow quite rich.” 


These “ Recreations of a Country Par- 
son” make a book that should be bought 
and added to home furniture rather than 
borrowed from a circulating library. It is 
full of the domestic spirit, of its ready sym- 
pathies and charities, its meditation, and its 
quiet mirth. 



























Physico-Prophetical Essays on the Locality of the 

Prernal nheritance, its Nature and Character, 
the Resurrection Body, the Mutual Recognition 
of Glorified Saints. By the Rev. W. Lister, 
¥.G.8. Longman and Co. 


InscrIBED in capital letters at the head of 
this book is Newton’s famous phrase, “ Hypoth- 
eses non fingo,” a motto which could not, with- 
out most ludicrous unfitness, be prefixed to any 
of the apocalyptic romances of the Cummings, 
McCauslands, Stanley Fabers, and the rest of 
that school. Truly does Mr. Lister say of these 
fantastic interpreters, that they have played such 
tricks with the subject of prophecy as have “ ren- 
dered even its very name distasteful to sober- 
minded men, who have, perhaps, only occasion- 
ally directed their attention to it, and who have 
therefore seen little more than the fanciful inter- 
pretations which have been given to many of the 
expressions of Scripture, and which have made 
them feel that the language of the Bible may, in 
this way, be made to mean almost any thing 
which a lively fancy can suggest, and that any 
thing likc certainty with regard to its meaning 
is not to be expected.” He himself adopts an 
entirely different method, and his work, he be- 
lieves, may be said to be in some respects the 
{rst of its kind, having in it little or nothing that 
is imaginative or speculative, or merely hypo- 
thetical. Its topics have been drawn directly 
and solely from Scripture, and its conclusions 
have not been sought intentionally, otherwise 
than by the strict path of demonstration. Of 
the two recognized methods of prophetical in- 
terpretation—the Figurative and the Literal— 
Mr. Lister adopts the latter only in the present 
volume. Its use, he thinks, should be the rule, 
and that of the opposite method the exception, 
and he has specially chosen for discussion a 
range of subjects among which such exceptions 
do not present themselves. Having then deter- 
mined the meaning of a given prophecy, he has 





next endeavored to view the things predicted, 
when of a physical nature, in the light of legiti- 
mate science, and to explain them by examples 
drawn from actual nature, either past or present. 
For instance, he draws largely on geology and 
physical astronomy for illustrations of the nature 
of the transfermed earth, without a sea, where, 
and not in heaven, he fixes the eternal abode of 
all the redeemed. He ayerts to the increase of 
habitable space, which will be obtained by the 
absence of the sea which now covers more than 
three-fifths of the surface of the globe, and the 
much greater gain in this respect which would 
ensue should the density of the earth become 
equal to that of some other planets—to that of 
Saturn, for instance, which is about eight times 
less than that of the earth—which latter he gives 
reason for believing to have been far less at one 
time than it is now, and to have been increased 
by the cooling and contraction of the crust. His 
reasonings of this kind, whatever be their force 
and conclusiveness, are generally based upon 
sound scientific data, but not invariably so, for 
he talks of an animating or vital principle of 
animal bodies, a thing which all biologists know 
to be a mere figment and not an entity.—Spec- 
tator. 





New Brunswick asa Home for Emigrants. First 
and Second Prize Essays. By J. V. Ellis 
and James Edgar. St. John, N. B.: Barnes 
and Co. 


TuHeEseE are the two Essays which have ob- 
tained the prizes of fifteen and ten guineas, of- 
fered for public competition in December last 
by the President and Directors of the St. John’s 
Mechanics’ Institute. Both of the successful 
competitors are, as might be expected, warm 
panegyrists of the colony to which they belong. 
We see no reason to doubt the justice of the 
committee’s decision that Mr. Ellis’ production 
is the better of the two. 
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Fron The Spectator, 25 May. 
THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. 

Mr. SEwaRD’s letter to the American 
Minister in Paris, though telegraphed all 
over the Union, adds little to our previous 
information. The policy enunciated by the 
Secretary of State on 4th May is precisely 
the policy defined by the President on the 
4th March. On the day of his inauguration 
Mr. Lincoln took up a position from which 
he has never yet receded, and which is sim- 
ply the one any European monarch would 
assume. Secession, said the President from 
the steps of the Capitol, is impossible. To 
that dogma he has steadfastly adhered, and 
that dogma implies all, The ruler of an un- 
divided state can enter into no negotiation 
with rebels, accept no mediation between 
the nation and its provinces, listen to no 
terms not prefaced by the acknowledgment 
of his authority. And therefore Mr. Lin- 
coln refused even to see the “ Commission- 
ers” from Montgomery, and treated with 
scorn Governor Hicks’ request for the me- 
diation of Lord Lyons. The last act was 
not acceptable in England, but a proposal 
from Smith O’Brien at the head of an armed 
force to refer Irish rights to the mediation 
of Count de Flahault would scarcely, we im- 
agine, find much favor in our eyes. There 
may have been some momentary indecision 
as to the opinion of the North, for republi- 





in the field. The slaves will starve, say the 
Western States, without our wheat; but we 
do not find that the rice crop is diminished, 
and xice, though an inferior food to wheat, 
will keep men alive and in good working 
trim. There is plenty of it, the last report 
showing a cultivation of three hundred mil- 
lions of pounds all grown within the South- 
ern States themselves. Add to this supply 
the wheat and Indian corn grown within the 
South itself, and the great harvest of the 
Border States, and there will be little fur- 
ther hope of starving the insurrection out. 
The reports of the armed strength of the 
South are contradictory to a degree, but Mr. 
Davis’ official statement is now before the 
world. He estimates his soldiers, semi- 
regular troops fairly trained, and to all ap- 
pearance well armed, at thirty-five thousand 
men. In addition to these, he calls for one 
hundred thousand more, and as the eight 
millions who obey him are military in tone, 
he may obtain them for a time. 

In the North every detail pleasant and 
unpleasant is instantly given to the world. 
There may be some exaggeration as to num- 
bers, but we suspect less than is usually 
supposed, the precise muster of the regi- 
ment being usually published as it departs. 
The forces, then, at the disposal of Mr. 
Lincoln seem to consist already of a very 
indefinite number of regular troops—not 








can statesmen are trained in servility to the 
popular will; but the opinion of the Presi- 


eight thousand at the outside—thirty thou- 
sand volunteers in and round Washington, 


dent himself has never swerved. Even his | thirty thousand more on or ready for the 
reasoning for subjugating the South has a| march, and a reserve of a quarter of a mil- 
European sound. He does not go to pun-' lion armed, organized, and partly drilled re- 


ish—what ruler ever did ?—but simply to! 
release the friends of the Union from their | 
bondage; to relieve, as an emperor of the | 
French would say, that excellent 400, oa 
which is deceived and tyrannized over by | 
an execrable faction. And now the Secre- | 
tary of State repeats to M. Thouvenel that | 
the thought of a dissolution of the Union, 
peaceably or by force, has never entered the | 
mind of any candid statesman in America. | 
If the Union cannot be broken, the South- | 
erners are rebels, and as rebels the Federal 
Government intends, and has always in- 
tended, to subdue them. ‘The question at 


cruits. We give that figure as the nearest 
approach we can find to truth amidst a mass 
of contradictions. Besides thest, he can 
rely for the time upon a population of nine- 
teen millions, singularly apt to military life, 
burning with excitement, and soon to be 
provided with the European arms. The’ 
force is ample in numbers, and the Presi- 
dent has adopted the best means to make 
enthusiasm permanently available. A great 
standing army, one hundred thousand strong, 


is being enlisted for three and five years, 


and will be organized during tie time which 
must elapse before the fall of the leaf ren- 





sei is not the will but a power of the | ders the climate of the Scuthern States tol- 
axecutive to carry out its plans. jerable to Northern men., They will have 
Our information on that point is steadily | ample occupation up to that time in recon- 
——< by the ~~ which serenely menny mt and Virginia, and resist- 
reach Europe. ' the resources of the ing the attack Mr. Davis on the 8th of Ma 

South, it is true, exceedingly little is still was preparing to make upon the capital. 
known, for the-facts which reach us are dis-;The Virginians are evidently prepared to 
torted on their transit through the North. | fight, and a martial population of a million 
According to New Yorkers the South is whites will not be defeated, even with the 
bankrupt, but the South has repudiated her | aid of the Western counties, in less than a 
debts owing to the North, and the sum thus | campaign. If, then, the enthusiasm lasts, 
saved will of itself suffice to keep an army! the President ought, by the beginning of 
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one hundred thousand men accustomed to 
service, his communications secured by the 
occupation of Maryland, and his front cleared 
by the defeat of the Virginians. 

The delay will test the one point on which 
the friends of the North are still in anxious 
doubt. Will the enthusiasm of the Free 
States endure up to the point of providing 
means for a long war? The enthusiasm, 
while it lasts, is of course irresistible, but 
will it last? It is one thing to march to 
Washington for a month’s bivouac, and quite 
another to invade the South on a three years’ 
campaign. Men who will encounter any dan- 
ger are often afraid of hardship, and English 
officers distinguished at the Alma shirked a 
diet of green coffee and raw pork. Already 
the “pet regiment ” of New York-=the 7th 
—talks of returning when its thirty days are 
up, and thousands who would face cannon 
quail at the ruin a protracted absence from 
business would entail. Nor have the Amer- 
icans, as yet, quite counted the money cost 
of along war. The papers talk of twenty- 
three million dollars, as if that sum, magnif- 
icent as a subscription, were adequate to a 
campaign. They will be fortunate if in an 
enemy’s country it will keep their fleet and 
army fora month. As they themselves ac- 
knowledge, they must carry every thing from 
shells to rations, with them on their march, 
and an army of one hundred thousand men 
raises prices on a scale of which their expe- 
rience in Mexico gave but a faint idea. We 
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November, to find himself with an army of | 


and though Washington’s force faded away 
as the harvest came round, it was always re- 
newed, always as hostile to compromise with 
the foe. This generation, teo, has been 
trained in hatred of the South, and an in- 
sulted American forgives about as readily as 
the Indian he expaiied, The war, too, has 
revealed the fact that the old Puritan spirit, 
dead in the newspapers, survives among the 
people. The Massachusetts men quote texts 
about slaying which are not pleasant in ad- 
versaries’ ears, and company after company 
gravely announces two prayer-mectings a 
week during the campaign, and invites its 
officers to join. Zerubbabel Peabody, yeo- 
man, deacon, and volunteer, is not the kind 
of man whose hand turns back readily from 
the plough, or hesitates because the Amale- 
kite is strong. Add to these facts that the 
war itself will turn thousands into soldiers 
whose trade is war, that the men of the 
Border must fight or perish, and that every 
skirmish will open new and terrible sores— 
be, as it were, a new baptism of hatred—and 
the fear of want of men will be speedily given 
up. The want of money is still less to be 
anticipated. The Americans trust in a de- 
lusion as to the probable expense, but they 
are quite able to sustain the reality. A debt 
of a hundred millions sterling would still 
leave them less taxed than any European 
race, and the South must be impoverished 
before themselves. The hatred of taxation 
is very deep, but necessity modifies preju- 
dices of that kind in a marvellously brief 





question if they have yet realized the most 
ordinary difficulties of the commissariat, 
whether the mere cost of carriage has en- | 
tered into their calculations. | 
Nevertheless, admitting all this, and much | 
more which will be patent to military men, 
allowing for that sickening reaction sure to 
follow a period of excitement, and estimat- | 





space, and the race which begins with sub- 
scriptions will soon resign itself to making 
those subscriptions regular and proportion- 
ate. 

Indeed, willing or unwilling, the Ameri- 
cans may make up their minds that the 
cheapness of their administration is finally 
at anend. If they subdue the South, they 


ing at their full value the party strifes, and | must for years maintain an army to keep 
party opposition which will supersede the | down the embers of the conflagration. If 
present unanimity, the North is still, we | they make peace after war, they must watch 


maintain, strong enough to carry out the | 

olicy so determinately announced. The | 
Sti, as we have said, is providing for | 
the reaction. Granted a certain loosengss | 
of discipline, there will always be volunteers 
enough to keep an army of a hundred thou- 
sand men on foot. The West swarms with 
men to whom campaigning is enjoyment, the 
North with men whom every check will bring 
rapidly to the front. With regular pay and 
slack discipline there are emugb of the fight- 
ing class without calling, except in emer- 
gencies, on the bone and muscle of the na- 
tion. The enthusiasm may die away, but 
there is no chance of Northern determina- 
tion growing cold. The colonists maintained 
the fight for twelve years with Great Britain, 





their frontier like a European power. De- 
mocracy may survive the struggle, but econ- 
omy will have finally disappeared. 


From The Economist, 25 May. 
CIVIL WAR: THE PRICE AND THE 
PROFIT. 

THE Americans are just now standing in 
one of those critical positions and at one of 
those perilous moments of a nation’s life 
which determine its fate and its character 
during many future years and, possibly, 
many unborn generations. The ground is 
very narrow, and even as we write is being 
washed from beneath our feet: the moment 
is very short, and perhaps has already passed 
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away. On what may now be decided—nay, 
too probably on what has been already done 
—will depend vast good, or almost incalcu- 
lable evil. The peaceful disruption of the 
Union we should welcome most hopefully, as 
an almost unalloyed advantage. A civil war 
we cannot but regard as an almost unmiti- 
gated mischief. A breach cannot be healed 
by internecine hostilities ; but it may easily 
be widened into an impassable gulf. Even 
if a rejunction were possible, and as desira- 
ble as the Northern Federalists appear to 
deem it,—who can hope for it through the 
medium of war? The South can never again 
expect to dominate the North. The North 
cannot seriously expect to subjugate the 
South ; nor, as we have often urged, would 
it be worth their while to do so. ‘To dure the 
seceders back into the Union would be a 
grand, and might be a beneficent achieve- 
ment: to force them back neither is feasible 
nor would be. profitable. 

Neither party, therefore, can subduc or 
re-embrace the other—probably by no means, 
certainly not by fighting. But each may in- 
flict upon its antagonist such fearful injury 
and suffering as will leave a legacy of un- 
dying hatred to their children and their 
children’s children. The material mischief 
wrought by civil strife between the two sec- 
tions of the Union will be as nothing to the fe- 
rocious passions which it will engender. The 
havoc it will make in their prosperity will be 
trifling in comparison with the havoc it will 
make in their morality, and their civiliza- 
tion. For, observe, it will not be like a duel 
between two courteous foes, who exchange 


shots with unruffled tempers and no conse- | 


quences. It will not even be like a pugil- 
istic contest between two angry English yeo- 
men, who shake hands before the mill and 
share a pot of porter after it. It will be 
deadly, it will be vindictive, it will be bitter. 
It will partake both of the barbarism-and 
the relentlessness which have shocked us so 
much in the narratives of personal encoun- 
ters among individual Americans. It is 
impossible to foresee what extremes bellig- 
erents may not permit themselves, when 
reciprocal inflictions are every day inflam- 
ing tempers which combine Anglo-Saxon 
stubbornness witn Indian ferocity. Let us 
look forward for a moment to the possible 
developments which such a conflict may as- 
sume—the frightful extremities to which, 
step by step in the progress of exasperation, 
it may ultimately lead. The navies of the 
North blockade the Southern ports ; close, 
if they can, all theirissues to European mar- 
kets; shut in, and by so doing render worth- 
less, because unsalable, all those teeming 
products of tropical plantations by which 
planters purchase their luxuries and com- 
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forts, and in the growth of which they em- 
ploy their slaves. The Southerners may 
ive undoubtedly under such a blockade, for 
they can grow their own sugar, cattle, to- 
bacco, rice, and Indian corn. But conceive 
the state of mind of some millions of men, 
who have hitherto been dependent on for- 
eign commerce for nearly all articles of 
consumption, when deprived of wine, of 
tea, of clothing, and with wheat driven up 
almost to a famine price ;—and at the same 
time, in order to maintain the conflict, taxed 
to an extent that only the most prosperous 
condition of trade could make endurable. 
Conceive the feelings of thousands of the 
population, thrown out of all their usual avo- 
cations, and driven by idleness and privation 
into habits of marauding, plundering, and 
piracy. 

Then turn to the other side of the blotted 
and disfigured picture,—the rich commerce 
of the North preyed upon by Southern pri- 
vateers ; the merchants of Boston and New 
York deranged in their transactions, struck 
at in their credit; their debtors and cus- 
tomers turned into enemies and repudi- 
ators; their wealth deeply eaten into in 
order to support a war of which they per- 
ceive more clearly day by day the hopeless- 
ness and the waste, while day by day their 
passions and their pride become more in- 
veterately interested in bringing it to a tri- 
umphant issue—even though that triumph 
must be inevitably barren. They will not 
be able to bear its continuance ; they will 
not be able to swallow the humiliation of 





confessing themselves discomfited and baf- 
fled: may they not at last, in their perplex- 
lity and exasperation, be tempted into the 
supreme desperation of endeavoring to ex- 
cite a servile war, and, in their frenzied and 
overheated brains, elevate the crime of slave 
insurrection, as the Southerners have al- 
ready elevated the crime of slavery, into a 
solemn duty and a sacred right? Which 
party would conquer in the strife, if it ever 
reached so horrible a development as this, 
we do not care even to speculate: but that 
such a development should be among its not 
impossible and perhaps not very remote 
contingencies, is enough of itself to make 
the most infuriated opponents pause before 
they strike the first blew. We will not en- 
ter, even for a passing moment, into any 
strategic estimate of probabilities. It would 
be rash, and almost irrelevant, to ask with 
which party lie the best chances of mastery. 
We content ourselves with the position— 
which even excited passion must, we think, 
admit to be irrefragable—that, to whichever 
side the balance may incline, the mutual 
mischief inflicted must be literally incalcu- 





lable; and that the completest victory which 





3 
it is possible for the North to achieve would 
bring no success worth achieving. As we 
have said over and over again, stripping the 
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freemen, with their wonderful energy, their 
elastic genius, and their rapid multiplica- 
tion, must always ensure to the Northern 


question at issue naked, it resolves itself, Federation a proud and powerful position 


into this: ‘* Why should the Federal Gov- 
ernment fight to prevent the Slave States 
doing that which they will do just as cer- 
tainly after defeat or after victory, as before 
the battle >—nay, which is already done, and 
which not the most sanguine Abolitionist 
believes can be undone?” Mr. C. Clay, in- 
deed—in that strange letter which he has 
addressed to the Times, and which is a very 
model of feeble reasoning and questionable 
taste—would fain persuade us that his con- 
stituents know clearly what they are about 
to fight for, and that my really propose to 
themselves to subjugate the seceding States, 
and believe they shall easily succeed in doing 
so. We can only say in reply that we have 
never met any sober countryman of his bold 
enough to avow the same project, or to en- 
tertain the same expectation. 

But while we look with such grief and 
deprecation on the prospect of a sanguinary 


among the great nations of the world; and 
if, as we hinted last week, they can—now or 
jultimately, by deliberate arrangement, by 
direct purchase, or by gradual absorption— 
draw the boundary line so as to include free 
Virginia, free Maryland, and free Kentucky 
and Missouri, they will be the possessors of 
a territory which, for extent and variety and 
richness of resources, will leave them with- 
out excuse for coveting any other lands. 
How will it be with the South ?_ The Slave 
States also will be left with a noble empire 
and an almost boundless field. What they 
will do with their grand opportunities and 
their heavy responsibilities we will neither 
affect to prophesy nor stop to conjecture. 
They may no doubt misuse them grievously, 
—or they may profit by past experience and 
by newly acquired security and indepen- 
dence, to face their own great domestic dif- 
ficulty as wise and good men should. We 





and unnatural conflict between brethren for 
an undefined purpose and a barren triumph, 
we are optimists enough to contemplate the 
prospect of a peaceful separation and an | than of late, both as to actual condition and 
amicable partition of joint possessions with | remote prospects. Certainly, the change can 
much hope and even with positive satisfac-| scarcely be for the worse. Under the in- 
tion. We do not see why both parties, why | fluence of irritation from the ceaseless re- 
Europe, why humanity at large, may not! proaches of Northern Abolitionists—as to 
then be gainers by the catastrophe. The | the sting of which there can be no question ; 
two Republics will be free, each in its own | and under the influence of fear as to uncon- 
sense and according to the dictates of its | stitutional interferences—for which we are 
own experience, to amend that constitution | bound to say we believe there was no ground, 
which the one Republic had so long felt, and | —the planters and slave-owners of the South 
sometimes avowed, to be full of perils and | have gradually goaded themselves into a state 
defects. They may become friendly rivals | almost of frenzy on all matters relating to THE 
and competitors in the art of democratic critical question, which has at once perverted 
statesmanship. They may strive with each | all their natural good sense and poisoned all 
other as to which shall first bring to perfec- | their natural good feeling. It is not un- 
tion a system of genuine self-government. | reasonable to hope that, when once they be- 
They may profit by each other’s errors, may |come a homogeneous republic—a_congeries 
grow rich by each other’s prosperity, may |of states in all of which slavery is a recog- 
grow strong by each other’s progress. The |nized and undisputed system—controversy 
North, when it has shaken off the fetter, the | on the subject may cease and consideration 
complication, and the disgrace of its former | of the subject may begin. When the minds 
connection * slave institutions, may be- | of their more far-seeing and sagacious states- 
come singic-minded, honest, humane, and | men are no longer maddened and blinded by 
just, in its internal as in its foreign policy. |a position of daily self-defence, they will 
It need no longer have its best and truest surely be compelled by the undisguised 
feclings lacerated by the scandals of a Fu- | greatness and peril of the question, to turn 
gitive Slave Law, nor have its reputation as | all their powers to its study and its solution ; 
a lover of consistent freedom stained by the |and the ingenuity and hardihood which is 
restrictions on liberty of speech and writing |now devoted to defending the indefensible 
which deference to Southern interests and | and canonizing the atrocious, may then be 
prejudices has hitherto compelled it to im-/ concentrated on the more reputable and 
pose or to connive at. There will be nothing | more profitable task of facing and conjuring 
now to prevent it becoming as civilized in| without delay a danger and a puzzle which, 
manners and as stainless in conscience as | sooner or later, must be met and overcome. 
any European State. Its twenty millions of | The continuance of the old Union had done 


are even much inclined to hope that the in- 
stitution’of slavery may be mitigated, and 
that the negro population may be better off 
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nothing either for the limitation or the mit- 
igation of slavery: year by year, census 
after census, its area extended and its worst 
features became exasperated ;—the disrup- 
tien of the Union can scarcely be so utterly 
unprofitable. If the menaced war either was 
or pretended to be a war for the extinction 
of slavery, or for the limitation of its area 
with a view to its extinction, then it might 
be a righteous even if not a hopeful war ;— 
not being waged for such an end, it is not a 
just one, and it cannot come to good. 


From The Saturday Review, 25 May. 
THE AMERICAN STRUGGLE. 


AMERICAN proclamations and despatches, 
like all other state-papers, express rather 
the judgment which it is desired that others 
should form than the opinions of their au- 
thors. In some cases, the statements and 
arguments which they contain are purely 
and almost ostensibly conventional. Neither 
governments nor insurgents wish to avow 
their own initiative when they have thought 
it for their interest to commence a war. 
Even Napoleon was in the habit of throwing 
the responsibility of a rupture on Austria or 
on Prussia, as soon as he had massed his 
troops and accumulated his stores at the 


sudden and unexpected excitement which 
arose at Boston and New York seems at last 
to have frightened the authorities out of 
their cowardly inaction. Mr. Seward, whose 
agents in Europe had not long since prom- 
ised a peaceful solution of the difficulty, 
now informs the amused diplomatists of the 
Old World that the Union, maintained by 
force, will continue to be, as heretofore, 
“the object of human affection and of hu- 
man wonder.” If the North had proved as 
insensible as the Government to the human 
affection of resentment, Mr. Jefferson Davis 
would not have failed to heap affront upon 
affront, until even official patience was com- 
pulsorily exhausted. The capture of Wash- 
ington may have been prevented almost as 
much by the declaration of war as by the 
rapid advance of the Northern militia to its 
defence. The great vigor and wisdom of 
the Southern Government may perhaps con- 
tinue to counterbalance the vast superiority 
of the United States in wealth and in mili- 
tary resources. 

The practical tendency of the American 
mind displays itself in the general recogni- 
tion of the material considerations on which 
the success of the secession will ultimately 
depend. Pro-slavery pampleteers expatiate 
on the enormous value of the cotton of the 
Gulf States, and solace themselves with the 





ae most convenient for invasion. Mr. 
efferson Davis, when he affects to complain 
of the hostile policy of the Government at 
Washington, can scarcely wish to be liter- 
ally understood either by friends or enemies. 
It is sufficient for his purpose to sketch a 
form of apology for Southern aggression 
which partisans may adopt and fill up if the 
quarrel] should hereafter collapse into a ver- 
bal controversy. The capture of Fort Sum- 
ter was assuredly not a defensive measure ; 
and, as a military operation, it was success- 
ful in the definite object of forcing Mr. Lin- 
coln to declare war. The secession of Vir- 
ginia, of Tennessee, of North Carolina, and 
of Arkansas, was the reward of judicious 
and seasonable daring. Many sophisms and 
fallacies may be excused in a statesman who 
knows his own mind, and who is ready to 
strike at the proper moment. The Cabinet 
of the United States, relying, in the absence 
of a definite policy, on procrastination and 
unlimited concession, apparently forgot that 
the system of peace at any price can only be 
carricd out by the consent of both disputants. 
Even after the bombardment of Fort Sum- 
ter, official persons in Mr. Lincoln’s confi- 


' belief that the monopoly of the raw material 
|involves the command of the industry and 
/commerce of the Continent. The South 
has long seen with dissatisfaction that New 
| York buys and sells the slave produce which 
/is worked up into fabrics in Europe and 
‘in New England. Even the well-founded 
grievance of the Federal Tariff has caused 
less general discontent than the inability of 
Charleston and New Orleans to maintain a 
direct trade with foreign ports. If the new 
Confederation establishes its independence, 
there will probably be many attempts to 
compete by the aid of protective regulations 
with the skill, the capital, and the natural 
jadvantages of the rival Republic. The 
| writers of the opposite party are equally 
disposed to assume that the political con- 
| troversy will ultimately be — “ed on com- 
‘mercial grounds. With sotinder reason, 
and with ampler knowledge of economical 
relations, they assert that it is impossible to 
interfere with the natural flow and balance 
of trade. Innumerable attempts to estab- 
| lish manufactures in the South have failed, 
‘not from the influence of the Government, 





dence still persevered in the cant of concili-; but because the conditions of capital, of 
ation. Mr. Clay boasted of the prudence of labor, and of outlet were unfavorable. Euro- 


the President in withdrawing from Harper’s 
Ferry to avoid bloodshed, and only en- 


‘pean commerce seeks New York, because the 
| North has a comparatively dense and wealthy 


treated that Virginia would be neutral in| population of buyers, and it keeps aloof 
preference to joining the secession, The|from Charleston, because the cargo of a 
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single ship might glut the markets of South 
Carolina for a year. The Cotton States im- 
port provisions from the West, which they 
can only pay for by the bills which are drawn 
against their cotton at the port of shipment. 
Not receiving their returns in cash, they 
forget that the transaction is substantially 
lucrative, and they vainly hope to be re- 
lieved by a political revolution from the un- 
avoidable incumbrance of middle-men and 
agents at New York. Every planter is prob- 
ably aware that he gets the price of his cot- 
ton crop, and yet the community of planters 
entertains a vague suspicion that the whole 
district is sometimes defrauded by the acute 
and grasping Yankees. The advocates of 
the established system, like all apologists 
for natural results, have the best of the 
economical argument, but it is impossible 
say how far passion and prejudice may 
revail over sound calculations of mutual 
interest. 

A clever writer against secession shows 
that through the heart of the Upper Slave 
States, a highland district, unfavorable to 
negro labor, and unsuited for the growth of 
cotton, extends in a south-westerly direction 
from Maryland to within two hundred miles 
of the Gulf of Mexico. Commencing with 
the Southern range of the Alleghanies, the 
temperate region includes the Western haif 
of Virginia, parts of North Carolina and 
Georgia, a third of Kentucky, and the East 
of Tennessee. The population of a million 
and a half consists of slaves only in the pro- 
portion of an eighth, and itis forcibly argued 
that with the separation of the South from 
the North, the numbers of negroes on the 
Border will tend to diminish. Missouri, 
with a small negro population, is almost sur- 
rounded by free districts, and even if all the 
Slave States join the Southern Confedera- 
tion, the former conflict of passions and in- 
terests will constantly tend to revive within 
its limits. It is not impossible that some 
of the Border States may even lose a portion 
of their territory and population. Notwith- 
standing their nominal sovereignty, which 
has up to the present time been acknowl- 
edged and exaggerated by the Democratic 
party, the breaking up of the Union will 
produce so much confusion of allegiance as 
to leave questions of political connection to 
the decision of loca) feeling and of interest. 
It is impossible for Englishmen to estimate 
the comparative force of relations and mo- 
tives which apparently baffle the ingenuity 
of the ablest American politicians. The 
most instructive commentaries on the cur- 
rent revolution are certainly not those which 
are most positive and dogmatic. It is tol- 
erably certain that the secession will not add 
to the wealth, to the power, or to the happi- 
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ness of the South; and it is at least doubt- 
ful whether the Union will suffer any mate- 
rial loss by the disruption which is calling 
all the Northern States to arms. For the 
present, however, the conflict appears una- 
yoidable and imminent, and thus far the 
Government of Montgomery has displayed 
a great superiority of political aptitude. 

‘The North appears to be whélly without a 
leading statesman, although General Scott 
may probably be capable of directing mili- 
tary movements. The Atlantic States are 
still proceeding vigorously with their arma- 
ments and subscriptions ; and in the remoter 
regions of the West the war has perhaps al- 
ready begun. It is said that warlike stores 
destined for the South have been seized on 
the Mississippi; a collision was expected at 
the important post of Cairo at the confluence 
of the Ohio with the Great River; and a 
regiment of Missouri militia has surren- 
dered to the Federal forces. It seems to 
have been already discovered that volunteer 
regiments of shopmen and clerks are not 
well calculated for a campaign of invasion ; 
and, according to late accounts, the Govern- 
ment proposes to raise a standing army of 
one hundred thousand men to serve during 
the continuance of the war. A large num- 
ber of armed vessels has already been de- 
spatched southward to form the blockade of 
the confederated ports; and by land it is 
supposed that General Scott will occupy po- 
sitions in advance of the capital on the ter- 
ritory of Virginia. Baltimore is in posses- 
sion of Northern troops, and the blockade of 
the Virginian waters is said to be complete. 
Mr. Davis, on his side, issues letters of 
marque, which, however, will soon be only 
available to vessels issuing from foreign 
ports. Hehas purchased a few ships, which 


he proposes to arm; he recommends the. 


foundation of gun-factories and of arsenals ; 
and he also puts on paper an army of one 
hundred thousand men. In material strength, 


| the Southern Union is greatly overmatched ; 


but if a campaign really commences, Mr. 
Davis will have the incalculable advantage 
of an intelligible cause and of definite and 
attainable objects. Henceforth he has only 
to repel an invading enemy, which he can 
always meet in equal force, or out-number, 
while he is carrying on the war at home. 
The army of the United States, when it has 
vindicated the outraged honor of its flag, 
will only be employed for purposes of con- 
quest, which, long after the secession, were 
repudiated by all American statesmen. On 
the whole, war will tend to consolidate the 
new Confederation, which might possibly fall 
asunder in peace through the operation of 
economical causes. 
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PRAYERS FOR THE COUNTRY. 


PRAYERS FOR THE COUNTRY. 

Iowa.—The bishop has issued the follow- 
ing pastoral and prayer for use during the 
Civil War :— 

To the Clergy of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the Diocese of Iowa and Kansas: 
—DerAR BRETHREN,—Our beloved country 
is threatened with the dreadful evils and 
miseries of civil war. Sedition, conspiracy, 
and rebellion are already in full existence in 
our midst. Under these circumstances, it 
is our duty to betake ourselves to special 
and earnest prayer, and to stand by the civil 
authority in this time of need and danger. 
Without reference to any past political dif- 
ference among the people, and without any 
useless crimination as to the causes of the 
present disturbances, it is for us and for all 
our fellow-citizens now to manifest true loy- 
alty to the constitution of the United States, 
and to do all in our power to retain and 
transmit those rich civil and religious bless- 
ings with which we have hitherto been fa- 
vored by benignant Providence. 

During the continuance of the existing 
troubles, the following prayer may be used 
in the performance of Divine Service ; unless 
the one set forth in the Prayer-Book for a 
“Time of War and Tumults” should be 
deemed more suitable; or unless the one 
set forth by me in December last should be 
continued in use at your own discretion. 

Your affectionate friend and bishop. 
Henry W. LEE. 
Davenport, April 25, 1861. 


PrayER.—O Almighty God, the Supreme 
Governor of all things, whose power no 
creature is able to resist, to whom it be- 
longeth justly to punish sinners, and to be 
merciful to those who truly repent; save 
and deliver us, we humbly beseech thee, 
from the perils, calamities, and miseries of 
discord, sedition, and civil war; appease 
the tumults that have risen up amongst us ; 
prosper every effort for the maintenance of 
the laws, and may the supreme authority be 
so established by thy blessing, that ta 
and happiness, truth and justice, religion 
and piety may be continued among us for all 
generations. May the rulers and people of 
these United States be under thy special 
care and protection. May they be armed 
with thy defence, and dwell securely under 
the shadow of thy wings. O Lord, iu the 
midst of judgment, remember mercy. Spare 
ti.y people, good Lord, spare them, and let 
not thine heritage be brought to confusion. 
Hear us, we beseech thee, for thy mercy is 
great; and after the multitude of thy mer- 
cies look upon us and upon our country 
through the merits and mediation of thy 


82 
Ox10.—The bishop has issued the follow- 
ing pastoral and prayer, touching the Civil 
War :— 


To the Clergy and Laity of the Diocese of 
Ohio :—DEAR BRETHREN :—In the present 
time of most sad and painful contlict, to 
whom should we go first, and always but to 
the Lord? Thither let us go every day, in 
private and family prayer, and on all occa- 
sions of public worship confessing our sins, 
seeking blessings on our country, strength 
and wisdom to these who counsel and strive 
in its behalf, that an honorable peace may 
soon be granted to all parts and sections of 
our divine land. 
The following prayer is hereby appointed 
to be used in this diocese on all occasions 
of public worship, immediately before the 
General Thanksgiving, while the present 
state of war shall last. 

Cuas. P. McILVAINE. 
Cincinnati, April 23, 1861. 


PRAYER.—Almighty God in whom is all 
our refuge and strength, we beseech thee to 
look with favor and blessing upon our coun- 
try, on which have come the grevious ca- 
lamities of war. In the cause of rightful or- 
der and authority, and for the maintenance 
of just and equal laws, do we stand before 
thee, desiring not to trust in our own wis- 
dom or strength, but to be strong in the 
Lord, and in the power of his might. In the 
name of our God do we set up our banners. 
The Lord hear us in the day of trouble. 
The name of the God of Jacob defend us. 
In all our ways, may we humbly and obedi- 
ently acknowledge thee: and do thou, O 
Lord, direct our ways. Make us courageous 
in doing, and patient in suffering, whatever 
may be required of us. Strengthen the union 
of the people in loving devotion to their 
country and its government, and in all broth- 
erly kindness one toward another. Rule 
thou in the councils and wills of those to 
whom, under thee, the safety of the land is 
committed. Restrain all evil passion among 
the people. Bring to naught all evil designs. 
Make all things work together for our good. 
While we shrink not from the painful duty 
before us, make us earnest for such peace as 
will maintain the supremacy of law, the se- 
curities of righteous liberty, the honor and 
welfare of the nation. Comfort and save 
with an everlasting salvation all those who 
shall suffer, and those who shall die in this 
strife, and at last unite us together in the 
blessedness of the kingdom of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, in whose merits alone we pray, and 
to whom, with the Father, and the Holy 
Ghost, be all honor and glory, world with- 





blessed Son Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


outend. Amen. 
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MaryLanD.—Prayer for the President of 
the U. S.—Bishop Whittingham, hearing 
that in one or two instances prayer for the 
President had been omitted by the clergy of 
his diocese, addressed a circular to each cler- 
gyman enjoining the use of the church prayer 
.without omission. In the circular he says :— 


‘“‘ Such omission in every case makes the 
clergyman liable to presentment for wilful 
violation of his ordination vow, by mutila- 
tion of the worship of the church; and I 
shall hold myself bound to act on any evi- 
dence of such offence laid before me after the 
issue of this circular.” They are clearly en- 
joined, he says, “by the word of God, to 
make supplication and prayer for the Chief 
Magistrate of the Union, and for all that are 
in authority.” 


LETTER FROM BISHOP POTTER OF 


LETTER FROM BISHOP POTTER OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


the whole story. Your theory not only dis- 
regards your own obligations under the Con- 
stitution, but it leaves to us no government, 
except in name—opening the door for per- 
petual discord, and for secession without 
end. 

‘IT do not believe that at the North one 
man in fifty desires an invasion of your soil or 
the destruction of your social system. They 
simply desire that you should not break up 
the Union by your method of leaving it, but 
refer all subjects of complaint to a conven- 
tion of all the states, which will be compe- 
tent either to redress all grievances, or to 
provide a way in which you can retire from 
the Union without dissolving the whole fab- 
ric of our general government. 

‘Under the present exasperated state of 
the sections itis impossible to say to what 
length this conflict may go. But I assure 





PENNSYLVANIA. 
Bisuor Potter of Pennsylvania, has writ- 
ten the following patriotic letter in reply to 
a correspondent in Alabama :— 


Philadelphia, May 13, 1861. 

“ My Dear Sir,—You ‘ beg me to explain 
how it is possible that I could, under the 
circumstances, give so much sanction and 
encouragement to those engaged in this un- 
holy, unprovoked, wanton attempt to destroy 
us, and all that is dear to us.’ 

‘‘Your misconception is so radical that I 
almost despair of correcting it. What you 
regard as an ‘attempt to destroy you and 
all that is dear to you,’ is considered by us 
as simply an attempt to defend ourselves 
and the capital of our country from threat- 
ened invasion, our constitution from destruc- 
tion, and even our Southern brethren from 
that which is the surest protection of them- 
selves and their peculiar institutions. From 
the secession of South Carolina to the storm- 
ing of Fort Sumter the general Government 
remained all but passive. It then became 
indispensable that we should know whether 
it was a government, whether it could retain 
its hold of Washington, and whether the 
whole system that Washington and his com- 
peers inaugurated in 1789 was not a delu- 


you that in the few lines above you have the 
whole animus of the loyal states and of the 
Union men everywhere. Only the smallest 
numbcr of fanatics think or talk of slavery. 
The whole question is one of self-defence, 
and of government or no government. 
' Yours, sincerely, 
“ ALONZO POTTER.” 


THE IRISH IN AMERICA AND THE WAR. 
A LETTER FROM ARCHBISHOP HUGHES. 
THE Dublin /reeman publishes a letter 

from New York, in which Archbishop 

Hughes indicates the policy which the 

American Irishwill pursue in the present 
crisis. It is, he says, fifty years since he 
took the oath of allegiance to the American 
constitution, and no change has since come 
over his mind as to his duties as a citizen. 
The government was then, as it is now, 
symbolized by the “Stars and Stripes,” 
which has been his flag, and shall be to the 
end. Although expressed in roundabout 
phraseology, Archbishop Hughes’ words 
imply sympathy with the North, an adoption 
of its quarrel, and a belief that the Irish in 
America hold the same views as himself. 
The “ Stars and Stripes,” at the request of 
Archbishop Hughes, have been suspended 
from the Roman Catholic cathedral at New 





sion and imposture. This, my dear sir, is 


York. 





A TALL spar, a whole tree in fact, one hundred 
and fifty-nine fect in height, has been erected in 
Kew Gardens as a flagstaff. It is made of the 
Douglas pine imported from Vancouver’s Island, 


and presented to the Gardens by Mr. Stamp, a 
timber merchant. It has been rigged and set 
up by sailors and riggers from Woolwich. 








LANE’S MODERN EGYPTIANS. 8 


From The Examiner. | 


An Account of the Manners and Customs of | 
the Modern Egyptians, written in Egypt | 
during the Years 1833, ’34, and’ 35, partly | 
from Notes made during a former visit to 
that Country in the years 1825, ’26, ’27, 
and ’28. By Edward William Lane, Hon. 
M.R.S.L., ete., Translator of “‘ The Thou- 
sand and One Nights.’’ Fifth Edition, 
with numerous Additions and Improve- 
ments, from a Copy annotated by the Au- 
thor. Edited by his Nephew, Edward 





Stanley Poole, M.R.A.S., etc. Murray. 


A FIFTH edition of a book which has al- 


and as complete as the most careful student 
can desire. 

No one, however, can charge Mr. Lane’s- 
volume with containing a wearisome re- 
hearsal of dry facts. He has a happy art of 
teaching without seeming to be a teacher. 
Often his most important information is — 
worked into an anecdote which thoroughly 
amuses us, and we hardly know, unless we 
stop to think of it, that we are being in- 
structed as well asamused. Then again the 
anecdotes themselves are well chosen and 
well told, neither exaggerated nor diluted 


ready taken place in the standard literature | with waste words. 


of the country hardly requires commenda- 
tion. 
suggested by this new issue of the Modern 
Egyptians for which we must find room. 
It is the most successful work of its kind, of 
which we know, and it is noteworthy that 
its success arises altogether from legitimate 
causes. All its merits are real and solid, 
and it may serve as a model for its class, 
whether we regard its style or its matter. 
The greatest merit of the book is its com- 
pleteness. In evidence of this we may quote 
a playful remark made by Canon Staniey, a 
critic whose praise upon any subject con- 
nected with Eastern life must have great 
weight. ‘The Modern Egyptians,” he says, 
‘is the most provoking book I ever read ; 
whenever I thought I had discovered in Cairo 
something which must surely have been omit- 
ted, I invariably found my new facts already 
recorded.” Nothing seems to have escaped 
Mr. Lane’s observations, or to have been for- 
gotten in his description. If he is speaking 
of the religious ablutions of the Moslems, he 
explains how they are performed in some 
mosques by help of a tank, in others with 
aid of a reservoir having spouts, and each 
article with its appurtenances is carefully 
sketched. He cannot praise the beautiful 
eye of the Egyptian lady without giving a 
complete account of the black pigment ap- 
plied to the edge of the eyelids, telling of 
the various materials used for it, and of the 
several modes of preparing it. These are 
illustrations taken from pages opened at 
random. Almost every other page is as 
precise in its mention of the particular cus- 
tom under description ; and the whole pre- 
sents a very living picture of Egyptian life, 
thoroughly amusing to the casual reader, 


There is humor, too, in Mr. Lane’s writ- 


Yet there are some considerations |ing. Carefully avoiding all the artificial 


ways by which it is often sought to make 
travellers’ books amusing, he always writes 
with dignity; yet we can never forget that 
we are in company with a thoroughly genial 
man. All the strange parts of Eastern life 
are heartily appreciated, and the comic side 
of an incident or opinion is not lost sight of. 
But Mr. Lane only laughs where he should. 
He laughs at the standard of propriety ac- 





cording to which it is more necessary for a 
lady to hide the back of her head than her 
face, and a greater offence to expose the 
face than almost any lower part of the per- 
son; but he never speaks harshly of real, 
even though they may be mistaken, notions 
of ‘duty. This is especially seen in the ac- 
count of the Moslem theology and ritual. 
No one need be told of the errors of the for- 
mer or of the follies of the latter, nor can 
any good result from throwing ridicule upon 
them. They claim respect because of the 
honesty with which they are held and ob- 
served by worshippers to whom they are sa- 
cred. For his kindly sympathy with all that 
is good and true in Egyptian thought and 
character, no less than for his quiet satire 
of all that lies fairly open to the satirist, we 
like Mr. Lane’s book. 

The accidents of modern commerce join 
to make.it still more valuable. During the 
twenty-five years or so which have elapsed 
since it was written, a far greater change has 
passed over Egyptian manners than had oc- 
curred in many previous centuries. Before 
long, Europeans journeying by the overland 
route to India or China will have rubbed 
down some angles of the native character 
that now resist their influence. Mr. Lane 








LANE’S MODERN EGYPTIANS. 


studied the country before change was at all 
marked, and thus his tale of the land of 
Egypt even now describes institutions old 
as Isaiah and Herodotus, that are now in 
their decay. 

Many readers will remember the book as 
it first came-out in the tiny paper-bound 





volumes through which the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge imparted 
sound information a quarter. of a century 
ago. They will rightly value it as it now 
appears, newly and ably edited, a gem of 
good printing, and a descriptive work en- 
riched with every illustration that could add 
distinctness to the text. 





“* 


Lerrers from abroad speak of the subtle and 
incessant labors of the secessionists in Europe 
to procure the countenance of England and 
France during the time when our government, 
at the close of the late administration, was tend- 
ing swiftly towards anarchy, and at the begin- 
ning of the present administration, where it was 
silently recovering itself and gathering its ener- 
gies for that grand and irresistible descent upon 
the enemy which is now in progress. It was dur- 
ing this dark period that the plotters against our 
liberties were most busy in England.and France, 
getting the ear of leading officials, and secking 
to procure the committal of these nations to their 
base cause before the true representatives of the 
government to foreign powers should .take their 
place. It was a great privilege which then fell 
to the lot of such loyal Americans as chanced 
to be in Kurope, to stand up tor the honor of 
the country, and withstand these treasonable 
schemes. And no man ean tell hpw much the 
timely utterance of a patriotic soul in England 
or France may have done to serve the national 
cause. 

Mr. Motley’s letter, which is presented in an 
abstract elsewhere in our columns, is a noble 
vindication of the government. Hehas worthily 
improyed a great opportunity for setting us right 
before the eyes of Europe. Nowhere has Mr. 
Motley been more highly appreciated than in 
England. His fame as an historian, learned, ve- 
racious, and full of the “ authentic tire” of lib- 
erty, and the high honors which the English 
themselves have conferred upon him, will lend 
to his eloquent statements such weight and se- 
cure for them so ready a hearing that uot all the 
suggestions of the adversary, as we may reason- 
ably hope, can by any means countervail them. 
Well has Mr. Motley used the chance to serve 
his country. Such influence and so worthy a 
field for its exercise are the fitting and much- 
coveted rewards of the labors of the scholar. 
Heartily do we congratulate Mr. Motley upon 


most heartily do we congratulate ourselves that 
we had in England a scholar so competent and 
so patriotic as he, to uphold the national honor 
and good name.—Daily Advertiser, 8 June. 





Colliertes and Colliers: « Handbook of the Law 
and leading Cases relating thereto. By John 
Coke Fowler, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, ete. 
Longman and Co, 

Tus work is intended chiefly for the guid- 
ance of non professional persons in the many 
important transactions connected with collieries, 
which are effected without professional aid. The 
author’s experience as stipendiary magistrate 
for the district of Merthyr Tydfil and Aberdare 
must have enabled him to furm a tolerably ex- 
act conception of the kind of legal information 
most needed by those for whom he has written; 
and besides this, he has taken the precaution to 
submit certain parts of his work, which deal 
with peculiarly ticklish questions, to gentlemen 
distinguished for their great practical knowledge 
of colliery operations, whose suggestions he has 
carefully considered.— Spectator. 


Native OxIpDE OF AnTIMoNY 1N Borneo. 
—At a receft meeting of the Paris Academy M. 
Flourens read a paper by Dr. Phipson on a na-* 
tive oxide of antimony from Borneo. This sub- 
stance constitutes an important ore of antimony, 
capable of yielding far more metal than the or- 
dinary sulpharet generally used, and at much 
less expense. This native oxide is as yet little 
known ; from the analyses of Dr. Phipson it is 
evidently antimonious acid, or stibiconise. It 
is found to accompany the sulphuret in large 
quantities, and is often seen in beautiful pris- 
matic crystals nearly an inch long. The author 
shows that this native oxide of antimony has 
been formed in nature at the expense of the 
sulphuret or stibine ; its comparative rarity in 
Kurope explains the slight notice that has hith- 
erto been bestowed upon this important mineral. 


A suBscripTIOn has been set on foot by the 


ve cons | students of Paris for the purpose of giving a 
this worthy vindication of the government, and | 


banquet, at the Hotel du Louvre, to MM. Jules 
Favre, Picard, and the other members of the 
democratic opposition. The authorization of 
the government has been obtained, and six hun- 
dred subscribers have given in their names. 








